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MARIA PICCOLOMINI. 

The Italian Opera is an exotic which has been 
taught to bloom in every latitude and in every 
climate. It is a costly exotic—but it is fashion- 
able, and when you have said that, you have en- 
sured and explained its vitality. For modern 
Italy no Roman conquests are in store; she no 
longer sends forth fierce legions to plant her 
eagles east, west, north and south ; but she sends 
forth her legions of singers to conquer hearts and 
pockets, and to return laden with as rich spoils as 
ever swelled the fortunes of Cesar and his fol- 
lowers. The dark-eyed children of the South 
are become the most adventurous of travellers. 
In Europe their little colonies are established in 
all the great cities—on the Danube, the Thames, 
the Neva. The minarets of Stamboul beckon 
the children of song, and the ladies of the ha- 
rem are familiar with Verdi, Donizetti and 
Rossini. Abdul-Medjid hums “ La donn ’e mo- 
bile” as he sips his champagne and hears the 
Kislar-Aga’s report of the last escapade of his 
favorite sultana; and the Czar 
strokes his grim moustache, and 
purs complacently like a reclaimed 
wildcat, as he beats time with his 
foot to the “anvil chorus.” Clim- 
ates the most dissimilar have yield- 
ed entrance to the insinuating 
Italians. Sturdy John Bull growl- 
ed when Ausonia claimed his hos- 
pitality; he had barely recovered 
from his love of bear-baiting, when 
he was asked to recognize a refined 
species of entertainment. He was 
very profane and national on the 
subject of the invasion; he had 
yielded the sceptre in politics to 
foreigners, but grumbled a little at 
conceding to them the task of 
amusing him. But he yielded— 
yielded his consent and his guin- 
eas, and in spite of the wits, in 
spite of Pope and Gay, in spite of 

ogarth, the Italian opera was tri- 
umphantly installed in foggy Lon- 
don, and now the most brilliant 
sight that a traveller can see within 
the “wooden walls” and chalky 
cliffs, is the interior of the Italian 
opera-house on a play night, filled 
with the finest representatives of 
England’s aristocracy, wealth, fash- 
ion and intellect. It is but a little 
more than a hundred years since 
the Italian opera established itself 
in the great capitals of Europe. In 
1752 the first troupe of Italian 
singers made its appearance in 
Paris, and first performed in Le 
Serva Padrona, the very opera bufja 
in which Mlle. Piccolomini has 
lately been so successful. La Serva 
Padrona, and Pergolese’s Maestro 
di Capella, attracted crowds, though 
Rousseau says they were badly ren- 
dered. The success, however, was 
transitory, and it was only after a 
severe and protracted struggle that 
Italian opera was finally established 
in Paris. In due process of time 
the exotic was transplanted to these 
shores, and has finally become ac- 
climated, the taste for Italian mu- 
sic being now thoroughly diffused 
among us. We of the present gen- 
eration scout the music that en- 
tranced our fathers and mothers, 

randfathers and grandmothers. 

“he old English operas, with their 
bald simplicity and sing-song airs, 
who can endure them? ‘They are 
as bad as Chinese music, or a tin- 
pan Charivari. Our taste has been 
furmed by listening to the finest 
voices and the most cultivated 
styles that modern Italy has pro- 
duced, Henceforth we shall not 
retrograde ; for henceforth the Unit- 
ed States, with its wealthy cities 
and magnificent opera-houses, will 
offer attractions that no European 
singer can resist. Fame and for- 
tune woo the daintiest singing-birds 
to our shore, as it has just wooed 
the most piquante little creature 
that ever chirruped at the foot-lights, 
Maria Piccolomini, the subject of 
our present sketch. Our portrait 
awn by Homer, from a pho- 


was 


tograph from the life, taken expressly for us by 
Messrs. Silsbee, Case & Co. of this city. Pic- 
colomini, under the banner of Ulman, has been 
me peep. successful, owing her triumph as 
much to personal fascination as to musical abili- 
ty. Youth, beauty and manner go a great wa 

to ensure the success of a prima donna, thoug 

many have conquered by the voice Klone. Maria 
Piccolomini was born at Siena, in the duchy of 
Tuscany, in 1836. The public has been carefully 
informed that her family was noble, and that 
there have been counts Piccolomini, but we make 
no account of that, as counts gre very cheap and 
prevalent in Italy. Then we are told that her 
uncle wears the scarlet stockings and scarlet hat 


of a Cardinal, and that if he had been chosen to | 


succeed Gregory XVI. in the pontifical chair, 
the niece would never have sung for Mr. Uiman, 
but would have become the superior of a con- 
vent, and devoted herself to the reform of con- 
ventual abuses in her native land. Now be it 
understood that we don’t dispute these stories— 


the scarlet hat and stockings are very pretty 
managerial properties—they look well in an an- 
nouncement, and draw snobs to the theatre who 
would be insensible to the charms of music ; but 
for ourselves we should think just as much of 
Piccolomini if she had been the niece of a pawn- 


| broker, or even that mythic pork-butcher whom 


the Paris Figaro invested with her paternity in 
an access of humorous spleen. When Costigan 
told Pendennis that his daughter’s ancestors had 
been “ Kings in Munster,” he knew with whom 
he was dealing, and so did Mr. Manager Ulman 
when he paraded the noble and cardinal virtues 
of his prima donna’s family. But the true no- 
bility of Piccolomini lies in herself. At an early 
age she was remarked for the richness of her 
voice, and at thirteen commenced her musical 
studies at Florence, preparatory to an operatic ca- 
reer. It was at Florence that she made her debut 
in the arduous ro/e of Lucrezia Borgia, in the year 
1852, when she was but sixteen years old. he 
ordeal was a severe one, but it resulted in a tri- 
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umph for the youthful and beautiful artiste. The 
opera was played twenty nights in succession, 
and the furor in her favor rose to the greatest 
height. This success was the herald of triumphs 
in other Italian cities, where she remained for 
four years, receiving ovations which, instead of 
bewildering, only stimulated her to more assidu- 
ous study of her art. In 1856 she accepted a 
London engagement, and awakened the warmest 
enthusiasm. She certainly had no reason to 
complain of insular coolness. In Ireland she 
met with the most warm-hearted reception, and 
in Dublin the popular feeling rose to fever heat. 
In Paris she was subjected to the ordeal of a 
sterner criticism, but was not unsuccessful. In 
1858, in the freshness of her fame and beauty, 
she came to this country, and made her debut at 
the Academy of Music. Her New York en- 
gagement was a most brilliant and indisputable 
success. Young America was completely car- 
ried away be her fine soprano voice, her beauty, 
her admirable acting, and her bewitching, co- 
uettish ways. Her career at the 
oston Theatre is fresh in the 
memory of all our readers, and we 
trust soon again to hear her voice 
and witness her admirable persona- 
tions. In Philadelphia and in 
Washington she has reaped laurels, 
the figurative expression for pyra- 
mids of bouquets and piles of pro- 
saic dollars. America has opened 
heart and purse to her, and yielded 
anstinted homage to her gifts. Her 
qualities are undeniable. She has 
a fine soprano voice, developed by 
conscientious culture. She is also 
exceedingly adroit in the manage- 
ment of her organ, and knows how 
to evade difficulties that she cannot 
surmourt. If she does not: quite 
satisfy the requirements of the se- 
verest criticism, she certainly holds 
in thrail the popular heart. Her 
histrionic merit is indisputable. 
Her forte is evidently comedy, and 
she uever appears to so. much ad- 
vantage as in opera-buffa ; her serva 
padrona, for instance, is inimitable. 
Yet she acceptably represents the 
tragic characters of the lyric dra- 
ma. Though lacking the physique 
for “ Lucrezia Borgia,” her imper- 
sonation of the dread heroine is far 
from being unsatisfactory ; while as 
La Violetta in La Traviata, the ly-. 
ric version of La Dame aux Came- 
lias, her success is signal. She 
portrays the passion and despair, ° 
the agonies, the struggles and the 
death of the vile heroine with fear- 
ful fidelity. We cansay no more 
in her praise as an actress, for the 
character is one foreign to her na- 
ture, one, fortunately, that she could 
only appreciate by the intuitive per- 
ception of the artiste, unless, indeed, 
she had studied it in the terrible 
picture drawn by Madame Doche, 
which, we believe, she never wit- 
nessed. We may regret that this 
character was ever assigned to her, 
but since the opera is on the stage, 
we can but applaud the artistic 
rendition of the character. Such 
successes as those achieved by Pic- 
colomini will render the Italian 
opera a permanent institution in this 
country. The lavish expenditure 
caused by the Italian opera has been 
a source of regret to many thought- 
ful persons, who have looked on it 
as so much money lavished on for- 
eigners and drained fom the coun- 
try ; but it has already borne fruit 
in the development of musical taste 
throughout the country, furnishing 
new sources of intellectual and pe- 
cuniary fortunes to ourselves. Al- 
ready we have given American 
rima donnas to the lyric stage of 
urope, and in time, the highest 
ornaments of our own lyric st 
will be of American birth. If mu- 
sic is worth cultivating, we must 
import the best models. Art is 
cosmopolitan. The only care we 
need take is, that merit alone shall 
receive our support, and no charla- 
tanry meet with encouragement. 
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THE DEATH WARRANT. 


An Incident in the Life of Frederick the Great. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 

Ix the little town of Colberg, a small seaport 
of Prussia, situated on the shores of the Baltic 
Sea, there resides an ancient and wealthy family, 
bearing the surname of Zietern. The family 
name figures largely in the records of the town, 
and the province in which it is situated. These 
records show that the Zieterns held important 
offices in the magistracy and judiciary, as long 
azo as the middie of the seventeenth century, 
and the present head of the family held the hon- 
orable post of burgomaster, or chicf magistrate 
of Colberg, in the year 1850. 

That, however, which renders the name famil- 
iar to every traveller who chances to visit this 
rather out of-the-way post of the Prussian mon- 
archy, is the Zietern Hospital and Lunatic Asy- 
lum, one of the largest and best endowed institu- 
tions of the kind in Prussie—a country remark- 
able in continental Europe for the number and 
the excellent management of its public institu- 
tions—and what renders the Zietern Hospital 
unusually interesting to strangers, is the fact that 
it was founded and liberally endowed by Mad- 
ame Cornelia Richter—nce Zietern—a daughter 
of the family, who was herself for several years 
a lunatic, and who only recovered her reasun a 
few years before her death. 

In the great hall of the institution, there are 
two portraits of the foundress and benefactress, 
one representing her as Madamoiselle Zietern, 
in the eighteenth year of her age, the other as 
Madame Richter, a middle-aged lady of matron- 
ly and benign countenance, the expression of 
whose features, however, betoken one who hae 
passed through much suffering, mentally and 
bodily, and who has only acquired the calmness 
and resignation which characterizes the portrait, 
by having learnt to trust firmly in the bencficence 
of Providence, and to look forward to that rest 
and happiness hereafter, which shall recompense 
her for all the trouble she has suffered in this mor- 
tal stage of existence. 

The exceeding loveliness of form and feature 
which are remarkable in the youthfal portrait, at- 
tracts the attention of every beholder, and serves 
to give double interest to her melancholy story. 
She is represented as a fair, blue-eyed maiden, 
with a full and exquisitely rounded form, and an 
abundance of golden hair, which, according to 
the fashion of the day among the maidens of 
northern Germany, floats free and unconfined 
over the white dimpled shoulders. The features 
are regular and intellectual, and at thesame time 
expressive of vivacity and tenderness. The por- 
trait is one that fixes itself on the memory, one 
that men are wont to dream of, afier having once 
beheld it. 

In the year 1753, Madamoiselle Zietern, who 
until then had resided with her parents in Col- 
berg, the town wherein she was born, visited 
Berlin, the Prussian capital, to remain during 
the winter months with a maiden aunt, a sister 
of her father’s. Madame Zietern was a lady of 
great wealth, whose mansion was the resort of 
the military, the /iterati, and the most fashionable 
and distinguished personages in the city. 

It was only natural that a young lady possess 
ing the beauty and accomplishments of Mad- 
amoiselle Zietern, known to belong to an old 
and honorable family, and gencrally believed to 
be the heiress of her aunt’s large fortune, should 
draw many admirers. Men of all ranks and 
conditions, from the youthful aspirant to fame 
and fortune, to the broken-down roué, who, after 
having run his career of coxcombry, pleasure and 
debauchery, until his shattered constitution 
warned him that he could no longer pursue his 
vicious course of life with impunity, was anxious 
to settle down and become a sober Benedict for 


the rest of his days, if he could secure so splen- ) 


did a prize in the matrimonial lottery, were ear- 
nést suitors for the young lady’s heart and hand, 
and fortune. 

Cornelia, however, was in no hurry to change 
her maiden condition, “fancy, free ;” but her 
heart at length surrendered to one Paul Richter, 
an officer of the king’s guards—young, hand- 
some, and accomplished, who had every prospect 
of rising in his profession. 

Notwithstanding the envy created amongst the 
host of rejected suitors, in consequence of the 
choice of the youthful and lovely heiress, no one 
could deny that the young man was in every 


respect worthy of her. There was but one draw- 
back—he was poor! This, however, did not in 
the least trouble Madamoiselle Cornelia. Her 
father was wealthy, and she was an only child, 
and, as we have already observed, she had great 
expectations from her aunt. She would, under 
any circumstances, possess sufficient wealth for 
both. Neither did her relatives, as is too often 
the case in the like’ cireumstances, oppose the 
proposed union. The family of the young 
ensign was, in point of fact, more ancient and of 
higher rank than the family of the Zicterns, and 
ancient genealogy and noble birth carry great in- 
fluence in all parts of Germany. 

One stipulation only was made by Herr Zie- 
tern, when, at the expiration of a short and happy 
courtship, Ensign Richter visited Colberg, can- 
didly told his circumstances, and expressed his 
determination to attain rank and distinction in 
his profession, if strict attention to his duties 
could secure these honors, referred to several 
distinguished and respected individuals in re- 
lation to his family and his own personal charac- 
ter, and finally stated that, having gained the 
maiden’s consent, he had come expressly to ask 
her hand of her father. 

The condition was that the young couple 
should wait until Paul Richter should become 
a captain, so that, in case of any great reverse of 
fortune on the part of his bride, however improb- 
able it might be, he should be able to support 
her, at least, in moderate competence. 

The gallant and youthful lover, notwithstand- 
ing his desire to hasten the consummation of his 
happiness, was well content that no other ob- 
stacle stood in the way of his union with the fair 
object of his love. 

Frederick the Second—the Great—the most 
ambitious monarch in Europe at that period, sat 
on the Prussian throne. Every schoolboy is 
familiar with his rare military abilities, his inces- 
sant activity, his love of war, his strange eccen- 
tricities, and his infatuation for tall soldiers, to 
procure whom he would send to any distance and 
incur any expense, though in all other respects 
his economy bordered on meanness. 

Speedy promotion in the army, under such a 
monarch, was a matter of certainty to a young 
man of good character, good family and courage, 
and intelligence, all of which qualifications Paul 
Richter possessed. He bade adieu to his young 
mistress, when he went to join his regiment, 
which was to take part in a campaign against 
France, in full hope and expectation that the 
close of the campaign would witness his promo- 
tion to the command of a company, and enable 
him to claim her hand, according to her father’s 
promise. 

Cornelia, shortly after her lover quitted Ber- 
lin, returned home to Colberg, and there re- 
mained until the termination of the campaign, 
which was successful on the part of Frederick, 
and which did make Paul a captain, as he had 
anticipated. Ile was, however, severely, though 
not dangerously wounded, and when he wrete to 
Colberg by the hand of a comrade, speaking 
lightly of his wound, but regretting it, because 
for a time it would incapacitate him from claim- 
ing his bride, at the same time playfully observ- 
ing that he hoped his fair mistress would not re- 
ject her wounded knight, who had received his 
wound in consequence of his resolve to bear him- 
self in the battle in a manner that should show 
that he was worthy of her love—the young lady 
was 60 much affected that she insisted upon 
setting out by post to Berlin, to nurse the wound- 
ed soldier herself, saying that he had already 
the right to claim the service as well as the love 
of a wife from her, since they had long been 
wedded in heart if not in hand, and that the only 
obstacle that had stood in the way was now 
removed. 

Herr Zietern, however, like a wise and prudent 
father, said if Cornelia must nurse her wounded 
knight, it were more advisable that she did so in 
her father’s house, than ina distant city. The 
old gentleman, therefore, posted himself to Ber- 
lin, and had Captain Richter carefully removed 
by slow stages, under his own guidance, from the 
capital to Colberg. 

Six months elapsed before Paul Richter was 
completely recovered. They had been to him 
six of the happiest months he had ever spent, 
notwithstanding the pain and fever attending his 
wound, which was long in healing, for Cornelia 
was ever near him, ready to anticipate his slight- 
est withes, to read to him, to sing, to play, to do 
everything she could think of to afford him 
8 lace, and to cause the weary hours in the sick 
chamber to pass lightly away. And, as he grew 


better and was able to take short walks abroad, 
she was her constant companion. They wan- 
dered in his father’s garden, or sat in the sum- 
mer-house, whi'e she read aloud, and, by and-by, 
their walks extended into the ficlds and woods, 
or to the seashore, where they would sit for hours 
listening to the musical murmur of the waves as 
they broke on the beach, and talking of the 
happy future which both believed to be in store 
for them. 

At length the day arrived when the wedding 
was to take place. Great preparations were 
made. No expense was spared by the parents 
of Cornelia, who, by this time had learnt to look 
upon the handsome young officer as if he were 
their own sen. 

It came off, and was the talk of the small town 
for weeks. Never had been seen such magnifi- 
cence before. Never had the clergyman of the 
parish united sucn a handsome couple. Never 
was such munificence, such generosity, as Herr 
Zietern displayed. Not a poor person in Col- 
berg or its vicinity, had gone that day without an 
abundant meal and a small present in money be- 
sides. A thousand cheerful, grateful voices 
prayed that happiness might attend the wedded 
pair through |fe, and after death to eternity. 


In Paul Richter’s case, the Shaksperian 
adage, “the course of true love never does run 
smooth,”’ was, as we believe it has often been be- 
fore and since, completely falsified. Paul re- 
mained at.home with his bride, at a house in the 
outskirts of the town, which his father in-law had 
purchased and presented to him, for six months 
after his marriage, in the enjoyment of every 
happiness it is in the power of mortal to possess. 
At the expiration of this briet period of wedded 
bliss, he received orders from his general again 
to make his appearance at Berlin and rejoin his 
regiment. 

Frederick the Great had been at peace with 
his brother monarchs long enough, and he was 
thinking of another campaign against Bavaria, 
Saxony, Italy or France, he did not much care 
which, so that he found employment for his tall 
grenadiers. 

“Dear Paul,” said Cornelia, when she heard 
the news, “I wish you would leave thearmy. I 
shall be so miserable, so anxious while you aro 
away, dreading lest every mail that arrives at 
Colberg, should bring intelligence of some 
dreadful battle, and that you have been wounded 
or perhaps killed. I would not care to live 
afterward. Surely there is no need for you to 
obey the mandate of the general. We are rich 
enough.” 

“ You are rich enough, dear Cornelia,” replied 
Paui, ‘and I love you enough to be willing to 
share with you whatever is yours; but it is not 
that, my love. It shall never be said that Paul 
Richter refused his services when his country 
called for them, because he had wedded a young 
and pretty, and wealthy bride. I must go, dear 
Cornelia, but let us hope the campaign will not 
be a long one, and, one thing I will promise you. 
As soon as Lam promoted to colonelcy, I will 
quit the army as soon as peace is declared. But 
on no account would I do so on the eve of a war. 
Think, Cornelia, you yourself would despise me 
if 1 were to act in such a cowardly manner. 
But be not afraid, darling, you are my guardian 
anzel. Your prayers shall turn the bullets aside 
and blunt theenemy’s steel. Very soon you will 
welcome me safe home again.” 

Thus, half jestingly, half soothingly, the young 
officer endeavored to quiet the apprehensions of 
his young wife, and at length partially succeeded 
in subduing her anxiety. They promised to ex- 
change letters by every possible opportunity, and 
in the course of a few days, Captain Richter set 
out for Berlin. 

The campaign turned out to be the commence- 
ment of what is known in European continental 
history, as the Seven Year’s War, when Fred- 
erick found arrayed against him, incited by his 
insatiable ambition, all the other great powers of 
Europe. He met the shock manfully, for the 
Prussian army of Frederick the Second’s day 
was much the most numerous and the best 
drilled on the whole continent, but severe battles 
were fought, and the campaign which Paul had 
endeavored to persuade bis wife would be soon 
ended, threatened to be prolonged till the com- 
batants were exhausted. 

Still Paul wrote cheeifal letters to Cornelia, 
and bade her keep up her courage, and she re- 
plied in as cheerful a tone as she could, endeavor- 
ing to conceal from him the fears and anxicties 
she could not help experiencing. 

At length, about six months aficr Paul had 


left Colberg, there came a letter which afforded 
him the most extactic defifht, while, at the same 
time, it increased, his anxiety to see his wife 
again. This letter announced the birth of a son, 
and the happy convalescence of the mother, who, 
proud of the new pleasures of maternity, wrote 
respecting the beauty of her infant, as only a 
mother can write, and expressed an earnest wish 
that her husband could see his child, if only for 
one moment. 

Paul replied to this letter immediately. The 
letter was brief, for the army was on the eve of 
an engagement, and his every moment was 
greatly occupied. He knew not but the next 
minute he might hear the trumpet sound, calling 
upon all to fall into battle array. 

The letter, written on a drum-head in a tent, 
has been preserved, and its contents are en- 
graved upon the pedestal of a monument erected 
to his memory of the enclosure of which the hos- 
pital stands. It runs as follows : 


‘Tas Camp perort Parma, Aveust 10, 1756. 

“My own peartst received 
your letter this morning, and have carried it in 
my bosom all day, taking every opportunity to 
peruse it over and over again. We are expect- 
ing every moment to be summoned into action, 
and I have been so completely occupied in my 
military duties that I could not, until this mo- 
ment, find time to write a line in reply. 

“You must excuse the brevity of the letter 
I am now writing, for I am infringing a military 
order just issued by the king, even in so doing, 
and you well know that the slightest disobedi- 
ence of orders is visited by Frederick with the ut- 
most severity, even if the offender be his princi- 
pal general. He is no respector of persons, and 
when resolved to punish, nothing can incline him 
to mercy. 

“I cannot express the pleasure your letter 
afforded me. It is too much happiness. My 
infant boy and his mother both well! How I 
wish I could sce you for one little moment, even 
if I had to leave you again immediately. I think 
it would endow me with greater spirit and cour- 
age in the forthcoming battle. 

“Think of me, dear wile, and believe that you 
are never out of my mind for one moment. 
Have no fears for me. _I feel assured that I shall 
not fall in battle, and I hope this engagement 
will be so far decisive that 1 can honorably ask 
for leave of absence, so that I may fly to Colberg 
and embrace you and the child. 

“Take the greatest care of your health for my, 
as well as for your own and our boy’s sake. 

“ You will glad to hear that I have been 

romoted, on the field, to the rank of major. 
There remains now but one step more—promo- 
tion to a lieutenant colonelcy—and then, peace 
once restored, I quit the army, and spend the 
rest of my days in the society of my beloved wife. 

must close, for 1 dare not keep my lamp 

alight any longer. 
Believe me, my darling, 
Your most loving husband, 
Ricuter.” 

“P. S. Kiss our boy for me. 

“Pp. P. S. It is now a quarter past eight 
o’clock, P. M. Tomorrow morning at four 
o’clock, I shall be a dead man ! P. R.” 


The letter was despatched and duly received 
by Cornelia, who read it through eagerly until 
she reached the end. When she read the last 
line, she uttered a piercing shriek, and fell sense- 
less to the floor. 

Fortunately her mother and the nurse were in 
the room. They raised her from the floor and 
carried her to a sofa, and then applied restor- 
atives, until the unhappy wife was awakened to 
consciousness. She looked wildly around her. 
“Am I asleep?” she cricd. ‘“ Have I been 
dreaming! O, what a horrid dream. I 
thought— No, no; itis true! The letter, the 
letter!” Shrieking forth the latter words, she 
again fainted. A physician was sent for, and 
again the mother and nurse applied restoratives, 
and after much effort, succeeded again in restor- 
ing her to consciousness. 

Meanwhile the letter had been picked up from 
the floor by Madame Zictern, and read. She 
could not understand it. She showed it to her 
husband, to the medical man—none of them 
could make anything of it. Paul had written in 
the body of the letter, that he had a presentiment 
that he should not fall on the field of battle, and 
had evidently written under the influence of hope 
and cheerfufness, and yet, at the close, in a sec- 
ond postscript, without giving any explanation, 
he had written, “ Tomorrow morning, at four 
o'clock, I shall be a dead man!” 

“ Had he suddenly lost his senses? Tad the 
tension of his faculties, caused by anxiety, hard 
duty and want of sleep, coupled with the shock 
of pleasure he had felt when he received intelli- 
gence of the birth of his child, been too much for 
his brain? What could be the meaning of that 


strange and dreadful line ?” 
These, and such as these, were the questions 
asked of each other by the shocked and puzzled 
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family, but no one could give any satisfactory 
answer. In vain they endeavored to soothe and 
console the unhappy wife. Alas! they knew not 
what words to employ in order to relieve her 
mind. Their own feelings were sufficiently har- 
rowed by the terrible line. Still they resolved to 
try to believe that it meant nothing, until they 
heard from the camp. 

A letter was immediately written and de- 
spatched to Paul, and another to the colenel ef 
the regiment in which he served, informing both 
of the fright which the inexplicable postscript 
had caused, and of the ill effectit must have upon 
Cornelia if the mystery were not immediately 
and satisfactory explained. 

‘They had not to wait for a reply to the letters 
to learn that Paul had written the truth, though 
still they were ata loss to understand what had 
caused the shocking catastrophe. 
gazette from Berlin contained this simple, but 
terrible paragraph, under the caption of “ intelli- 
gence from the army before Parma”’: 


“We regret to learn that at four o’clock A. 
M., on the Lith inst., Major Paul Richter, of the 
7th dragoon guard, was shot dead, in pursuance 
of a special sentence from the commander-in- 
chief.” 

Then followed a few lines eulogistic of the 
character and courage of the deceased officer, 
and a few remarks expressing wonder as to the 
nature of the special direliction of duty, which 
had led to such a shocking result. Nearly a 
month of terrible overwhelming misery elapsed 
before the full particulars were known. At 
Jength all was explained. 

Frederick the Second, of Prussia, carried ec- 
centricity to the verge of madness. His people 
were taxed terribly to maintain his army, both 
in money and in person. The entire population 
of Prussia during his reign, amounted to only 
five millions, all counted, men, women and chil- 
dren, and yet the soldiers exceeded in number 
those of France and Spain united. It is com- 
puted that out of the able-bodied men of the 
kingdom, one in every seven was drafted into the 
military service. His rule over the civilians of 
the kingdom, who held no office under the gov- 
ernment, was mild and paternal, but his behav- 
iour to his wife and children was brutal in the 
extreme. They were flogged with his cane, half 
starved and miserably clad. Ilis eldest son, 
while still a mere youth, was immured for some 
venial offence, in a filthy and unhealthy dungeon, 
and it was with difficulty he was persuaded not 
to issue a warrant for the lad’s execution. 

He was in the habit of striking his officers and 
kicking his judges out of court, if they decided 
points of law against his wishes. His officers 
and soldicrs were drilled like automatons, and 
the slightest offence was visited with the most 
prompt and frightful severity of punishment 
His present position, at war with nearly all 
combined Europe, had exasperated his irascible 
t:mper almost, if not quite, to madness, 

During the afiernoon of the 10th of August, 
1756, intending during the night to make an im- 
portant movement in the camp, which was in 
sight of the enemy, he had issued an order that, 
by eight o’clock, all the lamps in the camps 
should be put out, on pain of death. The mo- 
ment the hour was past, he walked out himself 
to see whether all was dark. He found a lamp 
burning in the tent of Captain Richter. He en- 
tered the tent just as the officer was folding up a 
letter; the captain knew him, and, instantly 
falling on his knees, entreated his mercy. 

“To whom have you been writing?” asked 
the king. 

“To my wife,” replied the young officer. “I 
received a letter from herto-day. I had not time 
all day to reply to it, searcely to read it, without 
neglecting my duty. The courier leaves the 
camp for Berlin at ten o’clock. I commenced 
the reply at my first momont of leisure, but not 
having quite completed it when theclock struck, 
I kept the lamp burning a few moments later. 
We go into action to night or to-morrow. Imay 
never have the opportunity of writing again.” 

“Let me see the letter,” said Frederick 
sternly. 

The officer handed it to him, and he read it to 
the end. 

“?Tis well,” he said, handing it back. “ Now 
write one more line which I shall dictate. Write, 
‘To-morrow morning at four o’clock, I shall be 
a dead man!’ ” 

The sentence was written with a trembling 
hand, for well the officer knew that the king 
showed no mercy, listened to no excuses ! 

“ Have you written the line ?” asked the king. 


The next 


“T have, your majesty !” 

“Then seal the letter and go to sleep, if you 
choose. I will deliver it to the carrier.” 

“Will not your majesty permit me to 
explain ¢” 

“Not a word, sir,” thundered the king. 
“You have disobeyed my orders. You, an offi- 
cer, who ought to have set an example. You 
must die,” 

Placing the letter in his pocket, he walked out 
of the tent. At four o’clock on the following 
morning, the sharp rattle of a volley of mus- 
ketry awakened many of the officers and soldiers, 
who were still sleeping soundly, in ignorance of 
the tragedy that was enacting in their midst, for 
the anticipated nocturnal announcement had not 
been made and the camp was not disturbed from 
slumber, 

They started to their feet and rushed out into 
the fresh morning air, to ascertain the cause of 
the sudden report of fire-arms, some of them be- 
lieving that the enemy had recently stolen a 
march against them. Alas! They were trans- 
fixed with astonishment and dismay, when they 
were informed that a military execution had 
taken place, and that Major Richter, one of the 
bravest, the most respected and the most beloved 
officers in the army, was a dead man. 

When Madame Richter heard the full particu- 
lars of the savage murder which had been com- 
mitted by the orders of the king, the victim of his 
monstrous brutality, one of the most gallant and 
devoted of his oflicers, she shed no tears, but 
pressing her hands upon her bosom, as if she 
feared her heart would break, she sat silent, not 
opening her lips for weeks, caring nothing for 
her infant, who, until now, had been almost an 
object of idolatry, and refused all nourishment 
until her attendants were obliged to force food 
upon her. 

When again she spoke, her wits had flown. 
She was insane. The physicians feared, hope- 
lessly insane. Happily for the poor infant, de- 
prived of the nourishment it had subsisted 
upon—for the fund mother had insisted upon 
nursing it herself—it died. 

The widowed mother made no inqu'ry afer 
the babe nor her hushand. She seemed to have 
forgotten that either had existed. Her’s was a 
harmless, gentle, melancholy madness. Like 
Ophelia, she wandered about singing wild ditties, 
which had no sense or meaning, yet, which were 
sometimes suggestive of the dreadful loss she 
had sustained. 

“ White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet tlowers ; 


Which bewept to the grave did go, 


With true love showers.” 
* * * 


* And will he not come again? 
And will he not come again? 
No, he is dead, 
Go to thy deathbed, 
Ife never will come back again.” 

In this sad condition she remained for several 
years. Her father and mother, as weli as her 
Aunt Zietern, had died during this dismal period, 
and all their large, united wealth had been left 
to her—in trust of a guardian—if she recovered 
her senses. Jf not, it was to be expended in 
fuunding a hospital and lunatic asylum. 

She did awaken to her senses and to the rec- 
ollection of her woes, and she herself employed a 
large portion of her wealth in erecting an hos- 
pital and an asylum for lunatics, which she lib- 
erally endowed and named the Zietern Hospital, 
in memory of her parents and her aunt. 

She sat for her portrait after her recovery, and 
ordered it, together with a portrait painted 
shortly before her marriage, to be hung in the 
large hall of the building, and caused a splendid 
monument to be erected in the hospital yard, to 
the memory of her much loved, murdered hus- 
band. On the pedestal of this monument was 


inscribed : 
“IN MEMORIAM. 

* Paul Richter, major in the guards of King Frederick 
the Second, of Prussia, was cruelly shot by order of his 
sovereign, August 11, 1756.” 

Beneath the above inscription was inscribed 
the fatal letter, the whole supported by the args 
of the joint families of Richter and Zietern, and 
by a scroll. 

This is the history of the Hospital and Lu- 
natic Asylum of Colberg, in Prussia. 


It is a general observation that the best in- 
formed women are those who have the best 
informed friends of the other sex. La Roche- 
foucauld gave lessons to Madame de la Fayette ; 
Voiture, then Boileau, to Nin.on; Scarron to his 
wife; Bussy and de Retz to Madame de Sévigne ; 
VFénelon to Madame Guyon; Benjamin Coust to 
Madame de Stacl ; Bose to Madame Roland, and 
Voltaire to Madame du Chatelet.— Lourdon. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorfa!.j 
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Yes, you love me, Agnes Lane, 
And that forehead white as snow 
Need rot crimsen se with shame 
That I dare to tell thee so 
Very quick your young heart throbs, 
Full of boauty, joy and light, 
Underneath, sleep broken sobs, 
For the love yeu scorn to-night. 


Wreath your lips with coldness now, 
Such a look ef proud disdain 
Well becomes your haughty brow, 
Though it bring a moment's pain. 
Yes. you love me—every tone 
Of your voice was sweet and low 
Wher you wandered hee alone, 
At the early twilight glow. 


I can read within your eyes, 
All the words I breathe are true, 
For each great thought mirrored lies 
ln their depths of liquid blue. 
And the white rose in your hair, 
Twined among the diamonds bright, 
Is the one I bade you wear, 
When we parted yesteruight. 


Yester eve, 0, strange to say! 
Those small jewelled hands of thine, 
Sparkling, trembling, trusting lay 
Willing captives clasped in mine. 
With its wealth of tresses brown, 
(There you need not sigh and start) 
That young head drooped humbly down, 
Nestling close against my heart. 


Ah, the crimson blushes sweep 
Over cheek and aeck of snew, 
What! can those proud eyelids weep, 
Lady. have I grieved you so? 
Come to me, poor wounded bird, 
Fold your white wings here again ; 
Now its icy depths are stirred, 
How your bosom throbs with pain. 


(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.} 


DOLLY'S HUSBAND. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Ir was strange, at least so all the people in 
Elton said, that pretty little Dolly Hoyt was 
going to throw herself away by marrying Joel 
Prescott, when there wasn’t a young man in 
town but what would be proud and happy to 
make her his wife; strange that she could for a 
moment think of leaving her nice, comfortable, 
handsome home, where she had never known a 
wish ungratitied, and had been so kindly and 
tenderly treated, to be the wife. of a poor man, 
who could not, however much he might love her, 
spread out before her any but a hard lot—one of 
poverty and privations, such as she knew little 
how to meet. Joel, to be sure, was a good fel- 
low enough; one that took readily to his book, 
steady and persevering about his work, but then 
Squire Hoyt was a wealthy man, and all of his 
daughters had married into rich, influential fam- 
ilies, and it was preposterous for him to aspire to 
a height so far above him. Everybody suid he 
was insane to think of such a thing—everybody 
but Dolly. 

The squire plead and reasoned with his daugh- 
ter upon the subject, Mrs. Hoyt talked, cried and 
scolded, while Dolly’s sisters and their hus- 
bands came to Elton for the especial purpose of 
turning her thoughts in a different direction. 
Every alternative was resorted to, but still the 
pretty Dolly remained firm in her resolution. 

“She did not care,” she said, ‘ if Joel was 
poor. Father wasn’t worth fifty dollars when 
mother married him, but now he had a handsome 
property; mother had helped him get it, too. 
She could work with Joel; she was sure a little 
work wouldn’t harm her, and she loved him well 
enough to toil a lifetime for him. It was all 
nonsense; she didn’t care if her sisters were mar- 
ried to rich men, and had great, grand homes in 
the city ; she should be contented in the little cot- 
tage with Joel, if it hadn’t but four rooms, and if 
the bare boards of each one of these never saw a 
nice carpet. She knew that Joel’s farm wasn’t 
paid fur—she knew all about it, and she was just 
the one to help and encourage him, as he had 
never been helped or encouraged by any one.” 

And so Dolly continued to avow her inten- 
tions until her father, mother, and sisters grew 
to look upon her marriage with Joel as a settled 
thing, as a sort of far-off danger whicn something 
might yet prevent, for in all her protestations she 
had never spoken of becoming his wife immedi- 
ately. It was always a vague “ sometime” with 


her. But one morning, after spending an eve- 
ning with Joel, Dolly, with many blushes upon 
her bright face, told her mother that she had con- 
sented to be married in a few wecks; that Joel 
had already made many purchases for his little 
home; that his crops were turning out remark- 
ably well—he was very lonesome, and if she was 
geing to marry him, it might as well be ene time 
as another. 

The good old lady burst into tears at the in- 
formatien, and ran, as fast as her clamsy, rheu- 
matic feet would carry her, into the parlor to 
communicate the dolcful intelligence to her 
husband. 

“ What, what! the child doesn’t talk of mar- 
rying him at once, does she?” exclaimed the 
squire, dropping his paper and snatching his 
spectactes frem his forehead. 

“Yes, she does mean it; she said the very 
same thing to me not more than two minutes ago. 
QO, dear, dear!” and good Mrs. Hoyt went off 
into a passionate fit of weeping. 

“Why, she—she’s going crazy,” blustered out 
the squire, rising from his chair. ‘She can’t 
mean it. Where is she t” 

“I left her in the kitchen,” sobbed Mrs. Hoyt. 
“ Butit’s no use. She is earnest. Dear, dear! 
whatcan Isay to hert Dolly, Dolly!’ And 
callling out at the top of her voice, she sank back 
into the arm-chair from which her husband had 
risen, 

In a moment Dolly made her appearance, her 
face radiant with smiles and blushes. 

“Tell it to your father, child!” said Mrs. 
Hoyt, in a quivering voice. “Tell him what 
you told me.” 

Dolly was an obedient daughter, and as such 
had always proved herself to be, save in this one 
affair, and so, as her mother bade her, she com- 
menced with a pretty, stammering speech, which 
was quite appropriate to the theme and season. 


“Father, I—that is—Joel—you know—we— 
that is—we think if we—if we—are ever going to 
marry, we might as well marry this fall as any 
time; and so I told mother.” 

The good squire dropped his face upon his 
hands without replying, and Dolly stole softly 
up to him and put both her arms about his 
neck, with a “don’t, please don’t, father.” 

“You are in a great hurry to leave your old 
father. You care more for that fortune-hunter 
than you do for us, and we shall be so lost and 
desolate without you !” 

“You wrong him, wrong him, father,” was 
the answer; “‘sometime you will know how 
much.” A look of pride shot out from Dolly’s 
brown eyes as she said this, and she straightened 
up ina way which at once told plainly of her 
parentage. The old gentleman looked at her 
sorrowfully. She was the pride of his heart. 

“If I wrong him, it is because of my great 
love and care for you. But Dolly, let nie tell 
you this, that he reckons illy when he builds up 
his hopes on my purse, for not one farthing 
of my property shall ever slip into his hands. 
Mark me!” 

“ Very well, father,” was the steadily given 
answer. ‘“ We do not ask your money, we only 
ask your love. I do not expect to be treated as 
my sisters have been. I do not want a rich out- 
fit. I could not take it from you under present 
circumstances. My home will be a lowly and 
simple one, yet it will be all I ask—free, inde- 
pendent and happy. Don’t mourn about it.” 

“ Your sisters —” but Mr. Hoyt broke down, 
and actually wiped his eyes with his handker- 
chief, while Dolly stole quietly from the room. 

During the few weeks that she remained at the 
old homestead, she made no allusion to her ap- 
proaching marriage. Her every-day duties were 
performed as readily and punctually as ever, and 
her p!easant, happy voice rang out as cheerily as 
though she were never to leave her old home 
nest. 

Jn due time her sisters made their appearance 
from the city, each with a word of sympathy 
upon her lips for the mis-used and wronged 
parents. ‘ Dolly would have to suffer for her 
disobedience yet,” they said. “Such sins as - 
her’s never went unpunished. She’d see the 
time when she would wish she had acted differ- 
ently. She was placing herself in a hard spot, — 
and she would have to suffer all alone fur her 
imprudence—they should never help her, not 
they! They pitied fatherand mother. It was a 
shame they should be so afflicted by Dolly’s un- 
womanly course; but they would never forsake 
them. They would always be faithful to them so 
long as they lived, and strive to make them for- 
get as much as possible their thankless child. 
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Dolly would see her mistake sometime, but it 
would be when it was too late to retrace her 
steps—the foolish thing!” 

But Dolly paid little heed to their croakings, 
vouchsafing them, occasionally, a quiet, confi- 
dent smile, in which they might have read vol- 
umes, had they not been so blinded by prejudice. 
In the midst of this little war of words, she be- 
came the wife of Joel Prescott, and went con- 
tentedly and happily to live in his four-roomed 
cottage. 

It was a plain little place at first, but under 
the young wife’s care it soon grew bright and 
cheery. The windows were shaded with long, 
white curtains, the bare floors dotted over with 
rugs and mats, and the uncouth looking chairs 
which Joel had inherited from his grandfather 
(the poor fellow’s only inheritance), grew as good 
as new in their bright, patch coverings, while 
upon the white walls hung a few nice engray- 
ings, which, in their simple frames of varnished 
hemlock-burs, did not look out of place with 
their plain surroundings. 

For a while Dolly went every week regularly, 
to see her father and mother. She tried to appear 
lively and merry in their presence, as though she 
had never been away from them, and as though 
the old mansion was always to be her home. 
But somehow it grew to be a useless task ; all 
the while she felt a cold, dead weight at her 
heart. Her father never asked for Joel, never 
asked how they were getting along, and when he 
sent an invitation for Dolly to dine with him, it 
was to Dolly alone. So at last the young wife, 
jealous for her husband, concluded not to go up 
to the old place at all. She did not wish to be 
welcomed where Joel could not be. Happiness 
which he could not share with her, grew to be 
anything but happiness. She cried long and 
bitterly over her decision, but for worlds she 
would not have revoked it. 


In this way the winter came and went, bring- 
ing little change to the young people. Every- 
body remarked how well they were getting along, 
how finely the old house looked since Dolly had 
come to live in it, and how bountifully the land 
was giving up its riches to Joel’s steady, earnest 
hand. The year was a good one for him, and 
with the produce he carted off to market, he 
paid a good round sum of money towards his 
little property. 

“One year more, Dolly,” he would say, “ one 
year more, and we shall have paid for the priv- 
ilege of walking upon this sixty-acre patch of 
land during our lives. One year more and we 
wont be plastered down by a detestable mort- 
gage. After that you may be as extravagant as 
you please, and we’ll think of living, eh, 
Dolly ?” 

“ Extravagant, Joel! I don’t want to be ex- 
travagant. After the farm is paid for we have a 
great deal todo. This house —” 

“This house! not a word, it’s a palace, a 
heaven! Own that it is, dear.” 

“ Yes, yes, certainly it is, but we might want 
a bigger heaven sometime, you know. We—you 
know.” 

Dolly blushed, while Joel, with a smile upon 
his lips, drew back the curtain, so that he might 
see plainer, in the dying daylight, the bright, 
girlish face of his young wife. 

“Yes, Dolly, we will certainly have a bigger 
house,” he said, after a pause. “ Never mind 
covering up my mouth, dear. I’m going for 
the book. You may sew—I’ll read it to you.” 

But the next year did not prove a golden one 
to the young people, and the harvest in the ensu- 
ing autumn was poor and meagre. The corn 
crop was ruined in the summer by heavy hail- 
storms, and the large field of wheat spoiled by 
rust, while the potatoes, from which Joel had 
hoped to realize so much, were diseased and 
worthless. The poor fellow did not know which 
way toturn. A heavy payment, which he was 
unable to meet, was staring him in the face. 
The man of whom he had purchased his property 
was not a merciful one. If he did not forward 
him the money at the specified time, all was lost, 
everything he had paid, all his hard labor. The 
man was anxious to get the place back into his 
own hands again. He would not fail to do so if 
an opportunity presented itself. From him there 
was nothing to hope. A sort of despair settled 
upon the young farmer, which in vain Dolly 
strove to arouse him from. 

“We are young, ‘yet, Joel,” she would say. 
“If we lose this home, we’ll work and get anoth- 
er. Surely you are not poor with me, or I with 
you. Do look on the bright side, dear.” 

But Joel could not see a “bright side.” All 


was dark. “ He could bear it all without a mur- 
mur; but to think that he had taken Dolly from 
her nice, comfortable home, to share his wretch- 
edness and poverty, it drove him almost mad. 
And then, too, when of all times she would most 
need to be surrounded by little luxuries and 
comforts, to have this stroke come upon him, the 
thought was agonizing.” 

The night before the dreaded payment fell 
due was a cold and checrless one everywhere, 
but in the home of Joel Prescott it was checrless 
beyond description. All the evening he sat with 
his arms folded and his head dropped moodily 
upon his breast, while Dolly, busy with her sew- 
ing, tried vainly to coax him away from his 
troubies, till her own heart sunk within her like 
lead, and the warm tears choked her utterance. 
What could she do? She asked the question in- 
wardly, but it was no less a passionate ery of 
despair. The wind was roaring frantically about 
the house, driving the withered leaves against 
the windows, and drifting with its angry 


“breath, backward and forward, the faded rose- 


vines that still clung to the old eaves, looking, as 
they dropped their scraggy shadows upon the 
white curtains, like ghostly forms at play. 
Everything was desolate, desolate; but still if 
Joel would only be himself, ruin, desolation, 
or anything, could hold little terror for her, she 
thought. 

“ Joel, Joel, dear, dear Joel, for my sake forget 
this trouble for one little moment!” she cried 
hysterically, pressing her fingers closely over 
her eyes. 

“For your sake, Dolly,” he replied, slowly 
lifting his head, “I would do anything. It is 
for you that I care, fur you that I am troubled.” 

“Am I then such a trouble to you?” she 
asked. “Haven’t you more faith than this in 
me? Do you think this paltry loss will kill me ? 
You are all I care for, Joel,” and she went up 
to him and put both her arms about his neck, 
and pressed her wet, tearful cheek against his. 

“Am I killing you by my selfishness ?” he 
asked, looking searchingly in her face, and tak- 
ing her hands tenderly in his. 

“No, no, —” 

A loud rap upon the outer door interrupted 
Dolly’s reply, and in a moment Joel sprang to 
answer the summons. 

“A letter,” he said, glancing curiously over 
the superscription. “A letter for Mr. and Mrs. 
Joel Prescott—see, Dolly !” 

“That is father’s handwriting, what can it 
mean?” exclaimed Rolly, grasping nervously 
hold of the envelope. “ Open it quickly, I can- 
not understand it.” 

For a full moment after they had perused the 
letter, they sat and gazed into each other’s faces 
in blank wonder and astonishment. 

“‘ Homeless, property lost, nowhere to go—my 
poor, poor old father!” cried Dolly. “I must 
go to him at once !” 

“ But wait, be calm,” said Joel, turning again 
to the letter. “I cannot understand it. How— 
his property lost—your father a poor man, a poor 
man ?” 

“Yes, poor and old, Joel; we are poor and 
young. He asks a home with us; only think 
how humbled his pride must be to do that! 
You will not refuse him the little we have, 
surely ?” 

Ah, then it was that the gold of Joel Pres- 
cott’s nature shone out purely and brightly. 

“Refuse him, Dolly‘ No, a thousand times 
no!” he answered, while his face grew bright 
with enthusiasm. 

“ Bless you, O bless you, my noble husband !” 
she exclaimed joyfully ; and then, while an hon- 
est pride shone on her pretty face, she stepped 
back from him and said, “JZ poor with such a 
man! O, Joel, Joel!” 

“But I cannot allow you to go into eestacics 
over me now,” he interrupted playfully. “ Some- 
thing must be done at once. What shall it 
be ?” 

“Let us go up to the old place, then. 
shake your head. 
isn’t far.” 

And so they set out togeiher, beating their 
way against the wind, through the darkness, for- 
getting their own sorrows, and setting them aside 
as trifles, that they might offer their sympathy to 
hearts that in days past had been hard and un- 
yielding to them. I may not say there was no 
lingering spirit of pride and anger within Joel 
Prescott’s breast that evening. I may not say 
that remembrances of old slights and neglects, 
cold frowns and harsh words, did not send a 
sharp pang through his hcart as he entered the 


Don’t 
It wont harm me to walk—it 


- were turning with you this year. 


old familiar mansion ; but this I do know, that 
in his frank, cordial manner, in his tender, re- 
spectful allusions to the old people’s misfortunes 
and his own delicate offer of assistance, there was 
only visible the workings of a pure, true, manly 
heart. 

“ God be praised that I know youas you are!” 
exclaimed Squire Hoyt, grasping Joel’s hand 
warmly, and drawing him to a seat by his side. 
“ T cannot keep it back from you any longer. I 
must tell you at once. It wasallaruse. Ihave 
not lost my property, Iam not poor. I did it to 
try you all. I wrote just such a letter as I sent 
you, to each one of my sons-in-law. What do 
you think they sent me back for answers? Look 
here, my children—look here !” and the old gen- 
tleman turned to his writing desk with a glowing 
face. “Mr. Wilbur, the wealthy merchant, sym- 
pathizes with me. Is afraid I’ve been reckless, 


careless of my money—me, an old fellow that 


knows three times as much as he ever knew! 
Says he is having a tight time for money, just 
now ; can’t do much for me; hopes I’ll accept 
the enclosed three dollar note. Mr. Herrick is 
very sorry for me. Hopes I'll get out of my 
trouble whole-coated, and learn a useful lesson ! 
Thinks I’d better go back a little. Thinks I’ve 
lived too fast. I mustn’t depend upon him. 
He’s sorry to say it, but I mustn’t. Money’s 
hard with him, too. The Rev. Mr. Brown is 
more generous than the rest. He sends me $10, 
and advises me to go to Dolly. He would like 
to help me, but has his own father and mother to 
care for. Hopes that my sorrows will be sancti- 
fied to my eternal good. I have faith to believe 
they will. You, Joel, you who are upon the eve 
of ruin yourself, you who have made no preten- 
sions, given no promises, you whom I have 
wronged and grossly misused, come forward and 
offer to share with me all you have to share, a 
home that you have worked like a very slave to 
gain. I have known for a long time how affairs 
I’ve watched 
you closely, have wanted to help you, but could 
not do so conscientiously, until I understood you 
better. I know you now, thank God!” and the 
old man wiped his eyes as he finished speaking. 

“ Yes, thank God!” echoed Mrs Hoyt, press- 
ing her motherly lips to Dolly’s forehead. 
“Dolly was wiser than we in her choice.” 

Ah, that was a happy evening for them all, 
why need I dwell longer upon it? Do you wish 
me to say that Joel met his payment, or have you 
anticipated that? Shall I assure you that the 
three son-in-laws were terribly chagrined when 
they learned that the old squire had so success- 
fully played it upon them ?—that Dolly is now 
one of the happiest of mothers, Joel the proudest 
of fathers, and Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt the most dot- 
ing of grandparents? It is so. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


BY MRS. 8. C. RUSSELL. 

Waxkine in autumn when the Indian sum- 
mer’s sun steeped in sleepy goldenness the 
painted woods, the still waters, all possessed of 
purple and crimson, and yellow dreams with 
pale blue gaps of waking thought between, the 
fields and far blue hills that shouldered up the 
sky, I came upon a clearing where the mouldy 
stones of a broken-up house lay about among the 
grass, where orchard trees, long out of the habit 
of bearing, stood in fields just shadowed with the 
old furrows, and where the forgotten well, cov- 
ered in with mossy planks, waited for the water- 
drawer who never came. 

Tearing up the covering, I looked curiously 
in upon the handful of black water that blinked 
in a dull way at me, like eyes long unaccustomed 
to daylight, and sitting down beside it, I dreamed 
of what it might have seen and known, until the 
wistful sunshine waned slowly off the grass at 
my feet, rippled over the meadows and climbed 
the woods and far hillsides to wrap itself in 
clouds and sleep. 

How long it must have been since the sun had 
shone in there, or stars looked wondrously down 
to question the sparkling shadows below, or any 
falling drops wrinkled the dark surface. In the 
years rolled up into eternity, who had drawn 
water there? What voices, long quenched, had 
rung round this mouldy fountain when the curb 
was new, and the dropping bucket promised 
coolness and comfort in the sultry day? Some 
poor woman, careful wife, or mother, or sister, 
coming to draw, had no doubt paused to see the 


anxious face looking up from below, or smiled to 
find a smile there. Many a flaxen head, with 
round, wondering eyes, had pushed itself over 
the curb to look at that child below, and the 
father had daily scattered the drops from his 
eager lips towards the face in the water that grew 
older and more weary as the curb grew gray and 
the stones mossy. Who and where are they? 

I sat there and thought as the soft day crepton 
towards twilight. Wasn’t the world full of old 
wells dug in young hearts long ago, when the 
waters would gush up anywhere, now covered 
out of sight, carefully hidden, denied, despised ? 
Do not our footsteps ring hollow above them 
sometimes, in places where no one could suspect 
a fountain to be, far out of the way, where 
nobody now needs or cares to drink ? waters 
where once the stars shone all through youth’s 
clear noonday, but where now no stars may shine 
at all, where perhaps no ray will ever come? 
waters where proud faces were mirrored, and 
dear hands scattered drops as they drew to slake 
their thirst, and pleasant echoes of laughter and 
tender words rung above? wells that were needed 
and used in days long gone by, but now deserted 
and covered darkly in ? 

Wells dug with high hopes that a multitude 
should drink there and bless the digger, where 
perhaps they might, if it had been nearer the 
highway, but where chance footsteps only, like 
mine here, disturb the perfect solitude. Wells 
begun for love, and a home, but left unfinished 
because the waters failed as the workman 
wrought. Wells dug for pelf or for fame, where 
no fountain was, and left dry and uncovered, a 
derision to the passer-by. Wells dug in the 
careless poetry of a youthful fancy, for the flow- 
ers to cluster round, and the birds to drink at, or 
because the fountain’s head was high and the 
waters must have an outlet. Old, mouldy, 
mossy, useless wells! The wor'd is full of them. 
In the mysterious hereafter, will any hand draw 
water from them ? 


“CURLING,” 

Curling is a game of great Caledonian popu- 
larity, the number of known clubs in Scotland 
being over one hundred and forty—every mod- 
erately sized town, indeed, having one or more 
associations. Prince Albert himself is president 
of the parent club, and the most respectable 
members of the aristocracy, give their coun- 
tenance and personal support to the exhilarating 
exercise. The manner of playing “ curling” is 
in this wise: On a smooth surface of ice, about 
fifty feet long by ten or twelve wide, a space is 
kept clear for the players. At either end of this 
course, which is denominated a “rink,” a piece 
of wood, called a “ tee,” is stuck in the ice, and 
around the “tee” an outer and inner circle, 
called “ broughs,” are drawn. A line called the 
“hogscore” is drawn across the “rink” about 
eight or nine feet from the “tee,” and every 
stone that fails to go across the line is called a 
“hog,” and the throw counts for nothing. The 
curling stone is a block of smooth granite twelve 
inches square and highly polished on the lower 
side, with a handle on the top to enable the 
player to give it the necessary impetus to propel 
italong the ice. In playing, the great object is 
to get near the “tee.”” Any person’s stone that 
is thus got into a good position is carefully 
nursed by the players on the same side, whilst 
the opposite party, of course, endeavor to dis- 
place it and secure the advantageous place for 
themselves. On either side is a man with a 
broom, whose business it is to keep the track 
clea: for his own party, carefully sweeping away 
the slightest obstacle that may appear to prevent 
the stones gliding easily along. After all have 
thrown, one is counted for the stone nearest the 
“tee,” and each player on the same side, unless 
beaten in distance by an antagonist, also counts 
one—thirty-one being the general limit of a 
game, where the usual number of sixteen “ curl- 
ers” are engaged. For several days past the 
Scottish residents of New York have been prac- 
tising their favorite amusement with great inde- 
fatigability on the pond in the Central Park. 
—Porter’s Spirit of the Times. 


VIEW OF CALLAO, PERU, SOUTH AMERICA, 

The engraving on page 141 is from a very 
spirited drawing recently made for us in the 
roadstead of Callao, the port of Lima, and about 
six miles distant from that celebrated city. The 
town and fortifications, with the rising hills be- 
yond, form the background of the picture, while 
nearer to the spectator is seen a fine large ship 
under canvass, a boat’s crew pulling off to their 
vessel, and other craft, indicating the life and ac- 
tivity of the port. Callao is not very well built, 
but it is quite strongly fortified, and the castle is 
the key to Lima. It has a convenient quay and 
an excellent carriage road to Lima, along which 
a line of American-built omnibuses is constantly 
flying. The principal exports are bullion, spe- 
cie, cotton, copper, bark and hides. In 1746 the 
old town of Callao was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. In 1820 it was the scene of a gallant 
achievement of the Earl of Dundonald (then Lord 
Cochrane) who cut out the Esmeralda, a large 
Spanish ship-of-war, from under the guns of the 
fort delineated in our picture. 
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PRINCE DANIELLO, 
VLADIKA OF MONTENEGRO. 


The large space which the affairs of 
Montenegro have occupied of late in the 
public mind, the peculiar position of this lit- 
tle state, its recent conflict with the Turks, 
warrant us in the supposition that the ac- 
companying authentic portrait of its ruler 
will prove interesting to our readers. Prince 
Daniello has risen to be an important char- 
acter on the stage of Europe. Between the 
Austrian and Turkish dominions, on the 
coast of the Adriatic, lies a narrow slip of 
mountainous country, inhabited by an inde- 
pendent people of the Sclavonic race, and of 
warlike and predatory habits. They have 
nothing in common with the inhabitants of 
the surrounding countries, greatly resem- 
bling the Highlanders of the Caucasus, with 
the —— that they are as inimical to 
the Turks as the Caucasians are friendly. 
Montenegro is about ang miles in length, 
and is in no place more than thirty-five in 
breadth. The whole surface is piled with 
huge rocky mountains, heaped in disordered 
masses on all sides; and so numerous, that 
a jocular remark is rife amongst the inhab- 
itants to the effect, that when the gods were 
sowing stones over the world, the bag which 
held them burst as it passed above Monte- 
negro. ‘There are no cities in the country, 
nor even anything that may be graced with 
the name of a town; the largest villages, of 
which there are somewhat more than a hun- 
dred, containing at the most a thousand 
souls. As to the extent of the entire popu- 
lation, it cannot be calculated with certainty, 
though judging from the number of men they 
can bring into the field, it would probably 
amount to about 100,000. 

Cettigne, the chief residence of the Vladi- 
ka, of which an engraving was lately pub- 
lished in the Pictorial, is the only = in 
Montenegro that has any pretensions to a 
fortress. The walls that surround it are 
pierced with loop-holes, and mounted by a 
few cannon, under the safeguard of which 
the national diet assembles. ‘The Montene- 
grin governmentis purely republican. Each 
village selects its chief, who is termed Kniaz 
(prince). The national affairs are argued 
and decided by the diet, or assembly of 
these elected chiefs ; who, in their tarn, elect 
the metropolitan and other great dignitaries. 
The metropolitan, or Vliadika, possesses 
both the spiritual and temporal authority ; 
but, after all, the power he holds is only a 
moral one, and none of the inhabitants are 
bound to show him obedience. The notion 
of equality and independence is so strongly 
rooted in the bosoms of this mountain peo- 
ple, that the poorest may say to the richest, 

“‘T am as good as yourself.” 

Montenegro formed part of the Sclavonic 
empire of Servia, which, having attained 
during the fourteenth century a momentary 
grandeur under the reign of Tzar Dushan, 
was overthrown by the Turks, in 1389, when 
the Servian monarch, Lazar, was defeated 
and perished at the battle of Kopovepole. 
From that time, Montenegro, with a part of 
the adjacent country, was ruled by princes of 
the family Chernoyevich, descendants of a 
son-in-law of the unfortunate Servian monarch 
whose tragical end we have noticed. The in- 
habitants of Montenegro lived alternately in hos- 
tility and temporary submission to the Turks; 
their history, contained in tradition and popular 
songs, is full of romance, by which the truth is 
somewhat obscured. In 1515, the sovereign 
»rince of Montenegro, who was married to a 

enetian lady, and who had no children, was 
persuaded by his wife to leave his native country, 


in order to spend their remaining days amongst | 


the sweets of civilization which Venice presented. 
The prince abdicated, and with the consent of 
the nation left the supreme authority in the hands 
of the Viadika, or metropolitan, whose successors 
continue to enjoy it at the present day. From 
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PRINCE DANIELLO, VLADIKA OF MONTENEGRO. 


that time the history of Montenegro is one of | when for searly half a century a comparative 


continual struggle against the Turks. This eter- 
nal hostility made them naturally seek the alli- 
ance of every power that was at war with the 
Ottoman Porte. Thus they took an active part 
in all the wars of the Venetian republic against 
the Moslem. It was in order to obtain the pro- 
tection of Russia that the Montenegrins, in 1712, 
declared themselves the subjects of Peter the 
Great, who received their oath of allegiance, and 


promised to defend them against their constant | 


encmies. The protection remained, however, en- 
tirely nominal, and the Turks invaded Montene- 


gro during the same year with a large force, but | 


were repelled with considerable loss. 


Hostilities | in the last few years Montenegro 


| euiet existed—a thing almost unheard of in the 
history of Montenegro. It was in the beginning 

' of the present century that Montenegro attracted 
the attention of Europe, although not in a degree 
commensurate to its importance, by the promin- 
ent part it took in the war between France and 
Russia, and the extraordinary devotion it showed 
to the last named power ina quarrel entirely for- 
eign to its own interests. Afver the peace in 
1814, the Montenegrins remained in undisturbed 
uiet until the invasion of the country by the 
izier of Bosnia in 1820, who was completely de- 
feated, and forced to retire with heavy loss. With- 
as been the 


went on between the two nations up to 1718, | scene of various changes in her social condition. 


THE NEW STEAM PLEASURE YACHT, BUILT FOR THE 


KING OF AVA. 


THE KING OF AVA’S STEAM-YACHT. 


In fulfilment of our promise to publish 
from time to time, sketches of the most curi- 
ous and interesting specimens of naval arch- 
itecture in all parts of the world, we give on 
this page of the Pictorial an engraving of the 
beautiful little steam-yacht lately built for 
the king of Ava, by R. Napier & Son, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. ‘the dimensions of .the 
yacht are—length, 190 feet; breadth, 18 
feet; and depth, 8 feet; with spoon-shaped 
bow and stern to suit the peculiar navigation 
of the river Irawaddy, and she is fitted with 
a pair of oscillating engines of 100 nominal 
horse power. Externally the hull is ele- 
gantly decorated, the cabin windows being 
surrounded with ornamental mouldings cast 
in white metal; the stern and paddle-boxes 
are also chastely ornamented with carved 
work, and a peacock in full plumage (the 
Burmese emblem of royalty) is perched upon 
the stern for a figure-head. ‘The saloon fit- 
tings are of rich bird’s-eye maple, with tulip- 
wood mouldings and plate-glass panels. 
‘These latter, to accord with the Eastern ideas 
of magnificence, are highly ornamented with 
paintings in the richest style of coloring, in- 
terspersed with ornate gilding, the gold being 
of various tints and alternating with imitation 
diamonds and other gems, so as greatly to 
enhance the general brilliancy. We find the 
following description of the royal proprietor 
of the yacht in a work recently published in 
London, entitled “ A Narrative of the Mis- 
sion sent by the governor general of India 
to the court of Ava in 1855.” The author 
(Captain Yule) is describing a reception 
given to the British embassy in the hall of 
audience at Amarapoora:—“ At last the 
king’s approach was announced by music, 
sounding, as it appeared, from some hidden 
court of the palace. As the last man en- 
tered the golden lattice-doors behind, the 
throne rolled back into the wall, and the 
king was seen mounting a stair leading from 
a chamber behind to the summit of the 
throne. He ascended slowly, and as if op- 
pressed by weight, using his golden-sheathed 
sword as a staff to assist his steps. Mr. 
Camaretta asserted that the jewelled coat 
worn by his majesty, actually weighed nearly 
a hundred pounds. From the distance at 
which we viewed the king he seemed a some- 
what portly man, having features of a much 
more refined character than are common 
among his subjects, exhibiting indeed the 
national physiognomy, but much subdued. 
His expression was good and intelligent ; 
his hands delicately and finely formed. 
His dress was a sort of long tunic, or surcoat, 
of a light-colored silk apparently; but so 
thickly set with jewels that the material was 
scarcely discernible. His cap or crown was 
a round tiara of similar material, in shaps 
like an Indian morion, rising to a peak 
crowned with a spirelike ornament several 
inches high, and having flaps or wings ris- 
ing over each ear. Over the forehead was a 
gold plate or frontlet.””, Some private inter- 
views which Major Phayre subsequently had 
with the king enabled the envoy to inform 
himself of the royal views and character. 


His majesty took great interest in the siege: 


of Sebastopol. He seemed desirous to impress 
the envoy with the moral sciences and public 
spirit of the Burmese rulers, and to exhibit his 
own stock of knowledge on « variety of subjects, 
He discussed the resources and history of his do- 
minions, also the origin of gunpowder, and of the 
steam-engine, photography, and the electric tele- 
graph ; and, with apparently keener interest, the 
relative strength and alliances of European 

wers. We are too apt to underrate the intel- 
ect and acquirements of many of these eastern 
potentates, regarding them as the Chinese do all 
excluded from the limits of the celestial empire, 
as mere outside barbarians. But the light of 
knowledge will penetrate even to the remotest 
parts of the world, however walled in. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.| 
HOME, 


BY JOUN C. BRUCE.* 

T've travelled north, I've travelled soath, 
Through climates cold avd warm ; 

And braved alike the whirlwind’s blast, 
The midnight’s piercing storm. 

I've been among the Arab hordes, 
Upon the desert’s send, 

And turned from thence te India’s shores, 
And China’s distant land. 


I've roved beneath Italia’s bowers, 
And through tine-lonored Rone ; 
But though I loved that land of flowers, 
“Twas not my early home. 
For though amid far distant isles 
I’ve loved so well to roam, 
I dearer love my nutive wilds, 
My own New England home. 


* Mate of the clipper ship Cl) de. 
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| Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE TWO COUNTS. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 

Scene—a watering place on Grapnel Beach. 
The lights from the great “‘ Governor House ’ 
stream down even into the water that comes 
swelling up, swelling up with a short, musical 
rythm. All back of the white-capped waves 
that are rolling in is one dark gleam; but the 
moon lifts her silver horn—a white line streaks 
the water—the brilliant galaxy of stars but 
hold! I should speak of other stars—the living 
beauties at the “ Governor House” on Grapnel 
Beach. 

The hotel was illuminated from top to base. 
Inside all was festivity and joyful hum. Nursery 
maids in platoons were marching up the wide 
stairs with babies’ faces laying over their shoul- 
ders. Baebes and maids were almost tired out. 
Musical instruments were being tuned, furi- 
ously. Now anatural G would hop cut, anon a 
guttural flat somewhere down in the vicinity of 
a trombone’s deepest bass, and then would come 
squeaking a row of fine fiddle tones, the whole 
b ing suggestive of spirited hops and small flirta- 
tions. The “dear, delightful” men stood about 
in groups, some pursuing the dignified employ- 
ment of sucking their cane-tops, others admiring 
the respective neck-ties of their neighbors and 
their own, and all of them looking with eager 
eyes over to the place where their beauties were 
expected to meet them. 

The dancing had fairly begun—all was fun and 
frolic. The young baboons—I beg pardon, I 
meant men—siipped out between the dances to 
imbibe their brandies and flavor their precious 
breaths with odoriferous tobacco, and the young 
nimshies—pardon again, I mean ladies—firted 
with the sentimental Augustus’s and the moon- 
struck Toms, to their heart’s content. 

Out upon the balcony, with their arms loving- 
ly about each other's waists, stood two young 
girls, or rather two clouds of muslin, gauze and 
laces, with wax-like faces and flax-like hair on 
top. 

“ Where is John, Lettie ?”” asked one of them, 
playing with the long ringlets of her friend. 

“ Don’t know, dear ; haven’t seen him for an 
hour or more. O, Minnie! do you think there is 
really a live count coming to Grapnel? Do 
you think so?” 

“ They say it is true,” replied the other; “all 
the girls are dying to see him. You know that 
plain little thing ?” 

“ Certainly, dear.” 

“ Well! don’t you think she affected to care 
nothing about the rumor ; positive ‘she shouldn’t 
care for all the counts,’ she said—‘ would think 
no moreof a count than a good Yankee farmer, 
unless he behaved as well.’ Did you ever hear 


‘such nonsense, dear 


“Never ; I’m sure I should die contented if I 
could once promenade with a real count, and as 
to waltzing with him, O, Lettie dear! wouldn't it 
be heavenly ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Lettic. “For my part I 
am determined he shall notice me. I do hope 
that forlorn John Gordon wont follow me every- 
where.” 

“John Gordon is rich, remember dear, and 
everybody is jealous of his attention to you. 
Besides, he’s handsome, and I do believe he loves 
you.” 

“O, yes! there’s no doubt but what he loves 
me—but mercy! what is John Gordon by the 
side of acount? O, Mianie! I have such feel- 


ings sometimes. I do believe I was born to be 
& great personage, somewhere. I don’t like this 
dull American life where one has to notice cvery- 
body. How delightful it would be now to say on 
every side “my lord ;” O, isn’t it noble? isn’t it 
grand?” 

“Yes, dear, but isn’t the dew falling ? Hadn't 
we better go in?” 

So they went in. And the trombones groaned, 
the fiddles squeaked, the flutes made charming 
music, and there was a sound as if the great ho- 
tel was keeping time in a periodical shake, and 
even the ocean was dancing. 

“Well, Hallet, wasn’t that talk delightful, 
now ?” 

“ Wasn’t it rich, by George ! the littie swells ! 
Js there a count coming ?” 

“Coming! there’s one here, been here this two 
days, but the girls don’t know it. He’s a gen- 
tleman, too, and no mistake,—that plain, grave 
man in a black suit—looks like an American 
citizen more than anything else. He's incog; 
wants to study manners here at our great feed- 
ing places.” 

“Ah! so that isa count? Well, I must say 
he’s a fire, sensible-looking fellow. He’s paid 
considerable attention to that Miss Jennie Phil- 
ips whom Lettie Grovellen called that plain 
little thing. I presume she meant by that plain 
dressing, as she has one of the sweetest faces I 
ever saw.” 

“ Hallet, did you see those two foreign fellows 
seated on the bench by one of the lower doors, 
this evening?” asked John Gordon. 

“Yes; they are organ-grinders. They are 
going to stay here to-night, so one cf them told 
me, quite an intelligent fellow.” 

“Will it pay, think you, to have some sport 
with them ?” asked John Gordon. 

“I think I take,” cried Hallet, with a hearty 
langh. “I'll put an X in, anda V on that, for 
the sake of the fun.” 

“Come on, then; we shall find them some- 
where 

The organ-grinders were in company. They 
were Italians, brothers, men with fine eyes and 
full beards, long noses and ragged clothes. They 
could talk just a little English, and understood 
more. When found they were closing a bargain 
with one of the servants to play for them in the 
great kitchen, but when John Gordon called 
them aside and made them a tempting offer, 
they with many grimaces and shrugs pleaded an 
engagement to the people below stairs. 

“If you manage it well [ll give you fifteen 
dollars apiece, and you shall have our tickets for 
the grand supper to night.” 

“Yaas!” said the delighted foreigners, their 
eyes sparkling. 

Hallet laid down the programme. John Gor- 


don went to secure their organs, in case they . 


should take a rover’s fancy to their new broad- 
cloth, and to prepare their wardrobes. 

The fellows dressed quickly—they looked like 
gentlemen. As to the use of lorgnettes, finger- 
rings and perfumed handkerchiefs, they needed 
no instruction. An intuitive grace made them 
very conspicuous. John Gordon walked towards 
Hallet with an air that said, “they beat us at 
our own game; they are really handsome fellows.” 

“ Let the lions loose,” said Hallet, “ they have 
their cue ;”’ and accordingly the lions walked 
down stairs with an exceedingly great swell. 
John Gordon and Hallet watched them, and said 
to each other “ it was capita!ly done.” 

Their incoming caused a sensation. Decid- 
edly, they were the most distinguished-looking 
men in the room. 

Here and there, carelessly, Gordon and Hallet 
let drop ahint. It made a ripple—the ripple 
spread and broke into a thousand lines. A 
whisper surged from one end of the room to the 
other—two counts! Two Counts !—live ones, 
handsome, with an air distingue. Some of the 
ladies did all but faint. Some of them smiled 
quietly, quietly elevated their glasses, and—— 
wished the counts would ecx/y smile on them. 
The counts did smile—first here, and then there. 
Presently John Gordon and Ilallet appeared. 
Ah, they were immensely delighted! What 
shaking of hands! 

“ They know them,” whispered Lettie Grovel- 
Jen, with a smile of ecstacy. ‘‘ Now we shall be 
introdaced.” 

So they were—so were others—but the two 
friends, Lettie and Minnie, evidently made an 
impression. Actually, they were promenad- 
ing around the hall—each leaning on the 
arm of a count! How modest and quiet 
they tried to appear! how their hearts beat, and 


the blood surged to their silly brains with tri- 
umph! The poor little muslin clouds with 
waxen faces atop. 

“ Will you walk on ze baleone, miss 7” asked 
the elder, in worse English than we can write. 

“O, with pleasure! with delight !” exclaimed 
Lettie. She would have given exactly the same 
answer if he had asked her to go to Kamschatka. 

They walked ovt there to the supreme envy of 
every lady but a very few who had happened to 
be born with common sense, an endowment 
more rare than genius. 

“T likes you very muche,” said Lettie’s count. 
“Tso rich in my own countrie! ‘Tese diamongs 
coome from my eztate—zey’s very bootiful dia- 


mongs. I have so large houzes and so large 
gold! all so large as you never ze in zis 
coontrie.” 


Lettie’s heart beat almost to suffocation—the 
little fool ! 

“ Efe I could only get one wife, so hansoome 
az you, I should be perfectly zublime !” 

Lettie hung heavily upon his arm. Meantime 
the other count Was going through the same 
farce, in a perfect agony of mutilated Saxon. 

“ Zspose I did azk you to be my one lectle 
wife—you zay no?” 

“T think I should not,” replied Lettie, in a 
voice as soft as a zephyr; “If papa is willing, 
and I now he would be.” 

“Ah! I now be charming, zub!ime !” 

“ delicate!” thought Lettie. “ He does 

not even attempt to kiss me, though he might as 
well as not.” 
’ Didn’t her eyes shine brighter than the count’s 
diamonds, when they re-entered the hall? 
Wasn’t the bloom on her face most brilliant ? 
Couldn't everybody see that she was as good as 
married to the count? The same remarks will 
apply to Miss Minnie. 

They leaned so closely against the splendid 
coat sleeves of their foreign attaches! They 
looked up into their faces with such bewitching 
confidence ! 

“Isn’t it most time?” asked John Gordon, 
with an appalling wink. 

“T should think so,” replied Hallet, as he felt 
for his watch—but the count had it. 

John Gordon and Hallet disappeared with elon- 
gated faces, that shortened as they found them- 
selves alone. Presently they entered the hall 
again, followed by two stout servants each bear- 
ing a hand-organ. Up they marched, to the 
consternation of the company, directly towards 
the two counts. Confusion! 

“ Here's a shilling for you,” said John Gor- 
don, roughly, to Lettie’s escort, “ give us ‘Sul 
so gently.’ Do your best, now !” 

With a bow and a grin, the count loosened a 
white arm from his own, and dofling the green 
baize, he took the shilling, buckled on the hand- 
organ, and set up a squeak. 

For a moment, as the two fellows ground 
away, bobbing and grinning, there was a strange 
silence. The company “took,” and such a 
yell (not fashionable by any means) went up as 
was never heard from such a polite assembly 
before. 

Lettie stood a moment, red, mortified, con- 
founded! so did Minnie. But presently one 
muslin cloud fainted away, and the other made 
her exit by some more desirable means. The 
real count enjoyed the lesson as well as the rest ; 
but let it be remarked, en passant, that Lettie and 
Minnie were types of more than two-thirds of 
the fashionable belles at Grapnel, and that the 
pretended counts were perhaps more honest, and 
certainly more industrious, than the fops who 
laughed at them. 
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SYMPATHY OF THE NERVES, 

When the nerves from long habit have been 
accustomed to transmit their messages from dis- 
tinct parts, and are suddenly cut off from them, 
they still retain along their tracks the syinpathetic 
actions. ‘Thus a man who has had a leg ampu- 
tated will feel distinctly along the course of the 
trunk of the nerve, sensations which no longer 
exist. The mind also is influenced by this ; and 
frequently this peculiar direct nervous action can 
only be allayed by that which is negative and re- 
flex. A curious incident occurred within my 
own experience. An old sailor suffered much 
from this; he retained his diseased fot too long, 
but at last consented to amputation. When he 
had his nervous pains, he always cal!ed fur hot 
water, into which he put his wooden stump. If 
told'of his fully in supposing that such a pro- 
ceeding could do any good, te would becone en- 
raged, and his paroxysm of pain would increase ; 
but if gratified he took things easy, and the pro- 
cess actually appeared to do him good, though all 
must know there could be no real benefit. Still 
here is the effect of mind over matter.—Ridye 
on Health and Discase. 


GONE A LONG TIME FOR FRUIT. 


Young Jerrold “had gone ashore with Capt. 
Hutchinson, and was left in command of the 
gig. While the captain was absent two of the 
men in the midshipman’s charge requested per- 
mission to make some trifling purchase. The 
good-natured officer assented, adding—‘ By the 
way, you may as well buy me some apples and 
a few pears.’ ‘ All right, sir,’ said the men, and 
they departed. ‘The captain presently returned, 
and still the seamen were away on their errand. 
They were searched for but they could not be 
found. They had deserted. — Any naval reader 
whose eyes may wander over this page, will read- 
ily imagine the disgrace into which Midshipman 
Douglas Jerrold fell with his captain. Uponthe 
young delinquent the event made a lasting im- 
pression, and years afterwards he talked about it 
with that curious excitement which lit up his 
face when he spoke of anything he had felt. He 
remembered even the features of the two desert- 
ers; as he had, most unexpectedly, an opportu- 
nity of proving. The midshipman had long put 
his dirk aside, and washed the salt from his brave 
face. He had become a fighter with a keener 
weapon than his dirk had ever proved, when, one 
day strolling eastward, possibly from the office 
of his own newspaper to the printing premises 
of Messrs Bradbury & Evans, in Whitefriars, 
he was suddenly struck with the form and tace 
of a baker, who, with his load of bread at his 
back, was examining some object in the window 
of the surgical instrument maker, who puzzles so 
many inquisitive passers-by, near the entrance 
to King’s College. There was no mistake. 
Even the flour dredge could not hide the fact. 
The ex-midshipman walked nimbly to the bak- 
er’s side, and rapping him sharply upon the back, 
said—‘ I say, my friend, don’t you think you 
have been rather a long time about that fruit?” 
The deserter’s jaw fell. Thirty years had rot 
calmed the unquiet suggestions of his conscience. 
Ile remembered the fruit and the littl middy, 
for he said—‘ Lor! is that you, sir’ = The mid- 
shipman went on his way laughing.”’—Lisée of 
Jerrold by his son. 


CURIOSITIES OF HUMAN FOOD, 


Mankind has been wonderfully ingenious from 
its infancy in the concoction of edible varie- 
ties. Apart from baked human thighs in Fejee, 
and boiled fingers in Sumatra, there are certain 
culinary fashions still extant, which must be 
marvellously unintelligible to a conventionalized 
appetite. Not that it appears strange to eat 
ducks’ tongues in China, kangaroos’ tails in 
Australia, or the loose covering of the great 
elk’s nose in New Brunswick. Not even that it 
is startling to see an Esquimanx eating his daily 
rations—twenty pounds in weight of flesh and 
oil—or a Yakut competing in voracity with a 
boa-constrictor ; but who would relish a stew of 
red ants in Burman, a half-hatched egg in China, 
monkey cutlets and parrot pies in Rio Janeiro, 
and bats in Malabar, or polecats and prairie 
wolves in North America? Yet there can be lit- 
tle doubt that these are unwarrantable prejudices. 
Dr. Shaw enjoyed lion; Mr. Darwin had a pas- 
sion for puma; Dr. Brooke makes affidavit that 
melted bears’ grease is a most refreshing potion. 
And how can we disbelieve, after the testimony 
of Hippocrates, as to the flavor of boiled dog ? 
If squirrels are edible in the East, and rats in 
the West Indies—if a sloth be good on the Am- 
azon, and elephants’ paws in South Africa, why 
should we compassionate such races as have lit- 
tle beef or mutton !—for we may be quite sure 
that if, as Montesquieu affirms, there are valid 
reasons for not eating pork, there are reasons 
quite as unimpeachable for eating giraffe, al- 
pacha, mermaids’ tails, bustard and anaconda. 
—Athenaun. 
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A NEW KIND OF APE. 

Prof. Owen, the celebrated naturalist, deliver- 
ed a lecture, with diagrams, on man-like apes, 
and described a new species recently discovered 
on the western coast of Africa, named the Gor- 
rilla species, the adults of which attain the height 
of five feet tive inches, and are three fect across 
the chest. Its head is double the size of a man’s, 
and its extremities are enormously deveveloped. 
They exist in some numbers in the interminable 
forests of the Gambia river. The negroes of 
the country, in their excursions into the forest 
in search of ivory, exhibit little fear of the lion, 
as it slunk away from man, but they dreaded the 
gorrilla, for when he saw men advancing, he 
came down out of the trees to attack, and could 
strangle a man with the greatest case. The 
strength of this man ape is enormous ; his jaw 
is as powerful as that of a lion, and his canine 
teeth equally formidable.—N. Furmer. 

Om 
READING, 

Keep your view of men and things extensive, 
and depend upon it that a mixed knowledge is 
not a superficial one. As far as it goes the 
views that it gives are true ; but he who reads 
deeply in one class of writers only, gets views 
which are almost sure to be perverted, and which 
are not only narrow, but false. Adjust your pro- 
posed amount of reading to your time and incli- 
nation—this is perfectly free to every man; but 
whether that amount be large or small, let it 
be varied in its kind, and widely varied. If I 
have a confident opinion on any one point con- 
nected with the government of the human mind, 
it is on this.—Dr. Arnold. 


+ > 


It is only the calm waters that reflect heaven 
in their breast. 
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(Written for Batlou’s Pictorial.) 
BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT, 


RY W. H. BENNETT. 


A lonely forest rises on the view— 

Devious the pathway that meanders through, 
Silent on either side the leafy screen— 

A breathless noontide wilderness of green. 
Hark! “tis a drumbeat echoing through the glen, 
Timing the steady march of armed men. 

The red cross flutters in the forest shade, 

The bayonet glistens in the gloomy glade. 

In war’s proud panoply and haughty state, 
The leader rides triumphant and elate. 

Hold, daring chief, no further shalt thou go! 
List to the warwhoop of the stealthy foe! 

Swift on its path the hissing arrow sings, 

Sharp through the cloven air the bullet rings. 
Ah! dire the carnage, wild the havoc made, 
And vain the valor by that band displayed. 
The leader fulls—who now will take his place, 
And o'er the ambushed trail the path retrace? 
A youthful hero to the rescue springs, 

O’er the wild din of war his calm voice rings; 
Firm ‘midst the faltering. with the timid brave, 
He, and he only can the remnant save. 

Yet not unmarked, that high hercic form 

Rose like a tower amid the battle’s storm. 
Round him like hail the Indian bullets flew, 
His bright locks grazed, and pierced his garments through, 
His charger falls—he drops the useless rein 
And mounts once more—another horse is slain ; 
Yet all unharmed amidst the desperate strife, 
The young Virginian bears a charmed life; 
Around him every stricken comrade bleeds, 
But Washington ia spared for loftier deeds. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


TIMOLEON BREEZE, 


—THiE=— 


FORK OF THE OPPRESSOR. 


BY WILLIAM 0, EATON. 

Ir the power to construct equalled the power to 
destroy inthe human mind, perhaps the world 
would be better off than it is—though man is but 
a bad builder at the best. Unfortunately those 
who possess great destructive faculties are not 
often blessed with constructive capacities in pro- 
portion. You might as well expect a common 
scold to produce peace in her neighborhood, as 
to hope from one whose life is spent in reviling ex- 
isting institutions, a plan to excel them when they 
were levelled to his liking. 

But man is always a discontented animal ; and 
those who consider themselves the most oppress- 
ed—the laborious poor—are apt to listen with 
favor to every professed social reformer. 

Any man who tells them that “society is 
founded upon a false basis,” finds an echo in 
their hearts ; and they look, but look in vain, for 
him to prepare some new system which will work 
better than the existing one. 

Timoleon Breeze was one of those fault find- 
ing fellows, who mistake their natural gall for 
genius, and think because they can point out 
faults in the condition of things, they have great 
perception and can see farther than their fellows. 
Thinking that men were too slavish, because 
they did not grumble as much as he did, it was 
his custom, wherever he went, to arouse in them 
what he called “the original spirit of liberty,” 
and make a row about it. No place, no people, 
no time were exempt from his discord-breeding 
propensity. He would awaken his fellow-crea- 
tures to “a sense of their rights,” or would die 
in the attempt. 

Timoleon once arrived in a happy town, and 
put up at the Blue Boar inn, the public house of 
the central village; and having refreshed his 
bilious nature with copious daughts of hot cof- 
fee one mofning, he looked around the green 
and smiling village and thought the people seem- 
ed happy. 

They seem happy—but this is not real happi- 
ness. ‘They are miserable and don’t know it. I 
must arouse them from this lethargy. This is 
the stillness of moral death. ‘Order reigns in 
Warsaw,’ as the fellow said. But none of these 
people, who are minding their own business, are 
content. And why don’t they have souls enough, 
then, to rebel against those who keep them down ? 

Mr. Mink !” 

Mr. Mink was the landlord, and he came. 

“Mr. Mink, what rent do you pay the squire t” 

The latter stated. 

“Don’t you think that’s too much, Mr. 
Mink ?” 

“Of course Ido. Fifty dollars per annum too 
much, I reckon.” 

“ A hundred dollars too much, Mr. Mink. I 


wouldn’t submit to it. Men who know their 


| rights, should rise in their might and strike down 


the purse-proud rich, who dare, sir, to oppress 
them! Grinding the faces of the poor in this 
way.” 

“ Grindin’ their neses off, sir,” said the’ land- 
lord, rubbing his hands with delight to find 
somebody to sympathize with him on the subject 
that most haunted his mind—his rent. (To- 
morrow would be quarter-day, and he lacked 
twenty dollars of the amount due.) 

“ Tell the squire you wont stand it, Mr. Mink. 
Allow me to ask you one question, sir: Has 
the blood of Lexington flowed in vain ¢” 

“Eh? 

“Can you tell me the price of liberty ?” 

He looked at Mink with such a glowing eye, 
that the man had a momentary suspicion that 
he was a little “loony,” and drew back. 

Eternal vigilaffte, sir,” said Timoleon. “It 
becomes us to resist every attempt upon our 
rights, if we would be free and enjoy the fruits 
of our hard labor.” 

“That's a fuct,” said Mink, beginning to un- 
derstand him. “It takes just five gallons and a 
half of liquor more’n I sellin a quarter to pay a 
quarter's rent. I figgered it up on the slate last 
night. What’s the use of having a bar, to have 
the squire swaller it all ?” 

“What's the use of anything,” said Timo- 
leon, “if we are slaves, and wont be free ?” 

“Them’s my sentiments, exactly,” said the 
landlord, “ and the squire and I will have a row 
to-morrow, or else he can’t get his rent.” 

Mr. Breeze now went out into the yard, where 
he found a strong, able-bodied Irishman busily 
sawing wood, and singing as he sawed. 

“ Good morning, my friend,” said Breeze. 

“Good day to yer honor,” said Pat, resting 
from his labor. 

“ Hard at work, I see.” 

“T wuz that, afore yer honor spoke to me; 
but I’m afther resting a bit jest now.” 

“ What do you get for sawing that wood ¢” 

“Faith, it’s me pay I'll get, I hope, God help 
me, when the job’s done.” 

“ And how much may that be ?” © 

“Shure it might be a dale more than it will 
be, 1know. Four cints a cut, sir, and I pile it 
at that.” 

“That’s altogether too little. 
cut only! O dear!” 

“Maybe yer honor has a load to saw?” said 
Pat, becoming suddenly interested in Breeze. 
“T'll charge ye sixpence a cut, if ye like, and 
do it nately. But it’s Mr. Mink lm working 
for the day.” 

“Mr. Mink, eh?” said Mr. Breeze, with a 
frown. ‘ And does he pay you so little, with so 
much money as he has! This is the way the 
rich oppress the poor.” 

“ That’s thrue for you, sir. But what can a 
poor man do, wil a wife and childher ?” 

“ Demand more pay, my friend. Don’t beso 
mean-spirited as to work for nothing.” 

“D'ye think I'd get more?” said Pat, putting 
on his jacket. 

“T'm sure of it. Ie’ll refuse at first, perhaps, 
but you hold out, and leave the wood lying 
where it is, and he’ll yield to you. This is a 
land of freedom, my fiiend, and men must insist 
upon their rights.” 

“Begorra, ye spake like a man, anyhow. 
Aither owld Mink ’Il pay me six cints a cut, or 
divil a ha’p’orth more work I’ll do the day.” 


” 


Four cents a 


And Pat, resolved to have his rights, left saw 
and horse idle where they were, and went into 
the tavern ; failing to get what he asked, he com- 


*menced drinking deeply to keep his resolution. 


“Society is founded on a false basis!” mut- 
tered Breeze; and at that moment he saw a 
woman hanging clothes on aline. She did all 
the washing fur the house. So Breeze wafted 
himself towards her. 

“Did you wash all those clothes to-day, 
ma’am ?”” 

“Yes sir,” said Susan, a bouncing young wo- 
man of twenty, blushing, the very picture of 
robust health. 

“J suppose you get ten or fifteen dollars a 
week besides your board, miss, don’t you ?” 

“O law, no sir!” replied Susan, her great 
blue unsophisticated eyes widening with surprise. 
“ Only two dollars and board.” 

“And none of the cold victuals?” asked 
Breeze. 

Susan shook her head. 

“Only two dollars and board, and no cold 
victuals!) That is what I should call uncom- 
monly small in Mr. Mink, seeing that he keeps a 
hotel.” 


“I didn’t want any of the cold victuals,” said 
Susan, confidingly, feeling that she was speaking 
with a practical sort of man, “ because—because 
I've no family, sir; but it does seem to me as if 
I worked very hard for a very little.” 

“You're right, miss. You ought to be able to 
save up at least from six to eight dollars a week 
out of your wages, against the time you get 
married, working so hard as you do, if you do 
this immense washing. People must have money 
if they expect ever to be married. But women 
will allow themselves ‘to be oppressed by the 
men, and if they don’t choose to speak for them- 
selves, there no hope for them. Why, bless me, 
child, your hands are all parboiled !” 

Susan was touched by the kind tone, and as 
she observed the effect of the suds, tears of in- 
dignation filled her bonny blue eyes. 

“Have you no friends in the world?” said 
Timoleon, sympathetically. 

“ That I have!” quickly replied Susan; “and 
I'll go home to my mother to-morrow, if I don’t 
get five dollars a week, I vow! sure’s my name’s 
Susan!” 

“‘ Say ten, Susan,” said Timoleon, as he walk- 
ed away. “I wouldn’t be crowded down in a 
wash-tub for nothing.” 

“ Nothing but tyrants and slaves in the world,” 
murmured Breeze. ‘ We’ll have to wade knee- 
deep in blood, yet, I’m convinced. Now there’s 
a fellow carrying a horse. He is miserably off, 
Vil warrant. ask him.” 

“Good morning, mister. That’s a fine horse 
of yours. How much would you take for him ?” 

The hostler felt flattered at being mistaken for 
the owner of such an animal. 

“‘He’s not mine, sir. He belongs to a gentle- 
men in the house.” 

“T beg’your pardon, sir, but I suppose he’s no 
better flesh and blood than you are, even if you 
don’t own the horse. He’d better carry his own 
horse.” 

“ T don’t mind the work, if I got anything for 
it worth speaking of. But here I have five horses 
to look after every week, and only get my six 
dollars and found.” 

“If you do that another day you ought to be 
hung,” said Breeze. “A man like you ought to 
keep a hotel yourself, instead of looking after 
horses. And you would be able to do it in time 
if you asked your proper wages.” 

“ And I'll be hanged if I don’t, sir, after this. 
One thing is sure. I don’t do any more work 
to-day, horse or no horse.” And inspired by the 
words of Breeze, he flung away his currycomb 
and left the animal half-cleaned, as he went into 
the tavern to drink to his future prospects, and 
come to a more enlarged understanding with his 
employer. 

“I’m determined to do what good I can in 
the world, while life lasts!” reflected Breeze, on 
entering the house and going to his apartment. 
“ Society must be re-organized, and the sooner 
we begin the better.” 

In his room he found Betsy, the chambermaid, 
and he seized the opportunity to inform her that 
if she didn’t resist oppression in the shape of 
nine shillings a week and twelve beds to make, 
ete., it wouldn’t be long before the sexton would 
be called on to make a bed for her, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and chambermaids 
are at rest. 

He made a great impression on the chamber- 
maid ; and then left her, to go down and take a 
glass of wine with the landlord and be introduc- 
ed to his wife. 

While Mink was gone to resist the demands of 
his refractory help, who were striking for liberty 
in the bar and the kitchen, the friend of human 
rights succeeded in raising an obstinate rebellion 
in the heart of Mrs. Mink, who had three chil- 
dren to look after, of the tender ages of two, 
four and six. 

“ How fortunate it is for children that a moth- 
er’s heart is large enough forall her cares. Too 
large, alas, Mrs. Mink, for her, sometimes! Do 
you ever think so?” 

Mrs. Mink was rather a coarse specimen of 
her sex, and answered that “she didn’t think 
nothing else. I sometimes feel so flustered like, 
looking after these young ones, that I feel like 
going and jumping into the horse-pond.” 

“No wonder, ma’am. 7 would, if 7 was a 
mother! I know what women must feel. No 
liberty ; confined in the house most of the time ; 
the right of public speech denied them ; slaves 
to their husband’s children; can’t vote, fight bat- 
tles, go to sea, nor do many things they would 
like to, and what for, Mrs. Mink? What for? 
Because they allow their tyrants to have their 


own way, keep all the money, rale the roast, 
and have all the fun. O, O, Mrs. Mink, I wish 
Iwas a woman! I'd have my own way if I 
hung inyself.” 

“ And I mean to,” exclaimed Mrs. Mink, “for 
the futur’, Here! Jane, you saucy brat—and 
you, Polly, you—and you, you little jade—take 
that—and that—and that! ll see if you dare to 
play when I’m talking to this gentleman. And 
I'll give Mr. Mink a piece of my mind when he 
comes up, I guess. I wont be trampled on any 
more, I know.” 

Amid the fearful domestic squawling that now 
ensued, Mr. Breeze retired, complimenting his 
hostess upon the revolutionary spirit she possess- 
ed, and confident that he had planted the seeds 
of reform not only in the bosom of that family, 
but in the bosoms of all whom he had addressed 
that day. That night he went complacently to 
bed and dreamed of Wilberforce, Tom Paine, 
and the friends of human rights in general. 

But if Timoleon Breeze felt satisfied with 
himself for that day’s work, he had not so well 
succeeded with other people. 

The unfortunate landlord had not only to en- 
counter the several demands of those in his em- 
ploy, and resist their hostility and threats in a 
series of domestic fights, but when he went to 
bed, these aggravating matters still unsettled, he 
met with the most formidable adversary of all, 
in the shape of the awakened Mrs. Mink, who 
commenced the fight of freedom that night and 
never left off till daybreak. 

By the time she sank exhausted to sleep, he 
was obliged to rise, pale, worried and haggard— 
and it was quarter-day. 

But though the squire was coming for his rent, 
Mink was a man of some pluck, and he deter- 
mined to fight against the rent as his human- 
rights adviser told him to ; he did so to the best 
of his ability, quoting Timol@en, talked largely 
about the blood of patriots, the price of liberty, 
human rights, and chains and slavery, ete. ; but 
the squire was inexorable, his ultimatum being 
the rent—or move. And the squire went home. 

This seemed to cap the climax of misery ; 
and in the deepest rage, when the servants again 
preferred their claims to him, Mink told them all 
to leave at once and never come back, or the 
threshold of the Blue Boar would be reddened 
with the blood of martyrs. And grea‘ly disap- 
pointed, the malcontents departed, lamenting 
their pertinacity, and-feeling anything but pleas- 
ant towards the individual who gave them such 
unlucky advice. 

When they got home they found things any- 
thing but satisfactory there; nothing but scold- 
ing and reproaches greeted the announcement of 
their efforts in the cause of human rights and 
high wages ; and becoming now thoroughly ex- 
asperated and ugly towards the ill omened 
stranger, that breeder of so much trouble in so 
little time, they all went back to the Blue Boar 
with mingled feelings of repentance and revenge. 

It was at this juncture that Mink, dating all 
his troubles from the hour ot the stranger’s ar- 
rival, suspected him to be the cause; and Mrs. 
Mink, tired of quarrelling, admitted that it was 
so, so far as she was concerned. 

This opened the eyes of Mink ; and opening 
his arms to the repentant ones, he at once pro- 
posed that they should all go in for liberty and 
union. Upon which they united in procuring a 
rail, and seizing the mischief-making Timoleon 
Breeze, took the liberty of riding him out of 
town with great roughness and rapidity. 


+ 


LONDON WRITERS. 


Aday or two before Christmas the London 
Times employed the owner of a graphic pen to 
visit one of the Refuges for the Homeless Poor 
of the British metropolis, and to write a vivid 
sketch of the interior of that institution. The 
establishment is situated in Field Lane, a narrow 
thoroughfare at the foot of Holborn Hill, a local- 
ity which has been “ventilated” by city im- 
provements, and is by no means so bad as it was 
when Mr. Jonathan Wild carried on a nefarious 
trade in its vicinity. The pen-and-ink sketches 
were truly appalling ; but the delineation, besides 
shocking the delicate sensibilities of a few super- 
fine “‘ ladies and “ gents,” answered a very useful 
purpose. Charitable men and women were 
thankful for having the miseries of the outcast 
population made known, and their practical be- 
nevolence sought to mitigate that wretchedness 
it could scarcely hope to remove. The sum of 
£5500 has been contributed to the Field Lane 
Refuge alone, and to various cognate charities a 
further sum exceeding £2400 was subscribed in 
consequence of the discussion provoked. 


In youth, life seems to have no limits, to be, in 
short, an inexhaustible treasure. 
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CHARLES A. BARRY, ARTIST. 

We publish on this page a finely executed portrait, drawn 
and engraved expressly for us ihone a photograph by Mr. 
Masury, of Charles A. Barry, the celebrated crayon artist, 
of this city. And we feel sure that to the public in general, 
as well as to those especially interested in art, this number 
of our paper will be acceptable upon this account. Among 
the great living artists of our time, there are but few persons 
whose rank can be said to rival or excel that of Mr. Barry 
in his speciality of crayon portraiture and drawing, and 
none, taking into account youth and other circumstances 

roper to be considered, of whom so much is to be expected 
in the future. Born in Boston, on the 30th of July, 1830, 
Mr. Barry has barely arrived at that first verge of earl 
manhood—that pregnant prime of life—when under ordi- 
nary circumstances, ordinary men are engaged in creatin 
and combining the first elements of a future success ; an 
yet with the characteristic coup de main of true genius, he 

as established a reputation, and acquired a niche in the 
temple of Art, such as can justly be accorded to few living 
men. Nor has this been done, as it were, by nature working 
out within him her own volition merely, without effort apon 
his part; but labor and privation, and sometimes suffering 
have been undergone, patiently and heroically, in the spirit 
of a religious faith in God, and in the spirit of a conscious 
appreciation of his own attributes as a man, that the result 
might be what it is, not less honorable to the world of art 
than to his native country and himself. Mr. Barry is prin- 
cipally engaged at the present time in crayon portraiture, 
and that, we believe, he considers his professional speciality. 
Of his more recent works in this branch of his art, the por- 
traits of the poet Whittier, of his brother artist, Ames, and 
of Hon. Edward Everett, have attracted the most public at- 
tention, and are, perhaps, true criteria of his artistic merits 
in this regard. But after all, in our opinion, Mr. Barry is 
a in another and a higher, and indeed the highest 

eld of art, namely, that of ideal creation. The very men- 
tion of the “ Motherless” suggests the truth of this remark, 
as all who have seen it will acknowledge. No ideal picture 
has ever before been produced in this country which has 
been so much applauded and admired ; and indeed, we have 
seen no picture of the kind in our experience so well con- 
ceived and well executed, as the one to which we refer. Sor- » 
row was never before so truthfully delineated by human hand a 
in this picture ; the sentiment of the face of the elder sister is inex- 

ressible ; it touches the feelings as if it were a living thing, and 
its grief a reality; it brings tears into the eyes of those who have 
felt by experience the bereavement which it represents; in a 
word, it is the most thoroughly natural, and so the most thor- 
oughly artistic ideal picture which we have ever seen. In the 
same category with the “ Motherless,” the more recent produc- 
tions of Mr. Barry’s pencil, “ Adeline” and the “ Schoolmis- 
tress,” are to be mentioned, both of which have been highly appre- 
ciated and admired. We have nothing but praise to bestow upon 
Mr. Barry as an artist—not a word of fault to find. If he has 
faults, we feel so sanguine that they are trivial, and that they will 
disappear in time, that they do not occasion us a single moment’s 
regret ; while we glory in the genius, which, born and bred in this 
rugged soil of ours, where the flowers of the fine arts are by no 
means indigenous, has done so much already, and look to the fu- 
ture with confident pride and gratification in the thought that 
Massachusetts is, at no distant day, to have the honor of being the 
birthplace of the greatest living crayonist, in the person of the 
subject of our sketch, who, by his unremitting devotion to his art, 
for the love of art itself, shown in every trial and vicissitude, de- 
serves all the success, all the honor, all the rewards that crown 
high merit, and which our people are ever ready to bestow. 


CITARLES A. BARRY, ARTIST. 


DECK OF THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP ARARIA, AT SFA, 

The accompanying original illustration, drawn expressly for us 
by Mr. A. Wand, on the deck of the Cunard steamship Arabia, 
at sea, will vividly awaken the reminiscences of those of our 
readers who are familiar with the voyage. In others it will revive 
that vague longing for adventure, that desire for wings wherewith 
to sweep the universe at will, which the steamship seems to realize. 
The steamer on whose deck the spectator is now looking, is one 
of the vessels of the favorite Cunard line, and has for commander 
Captain Stone, an excellent and experienced officer. The regu- 
larity with which the Cunard vessels have made their trips from 
Liverpool to Halifax, Boston and New York and back, the 
staunchness of the ships, the seamanship of the officers, the fine 
accommodations and table, and above all, the fact that in the many 
passages, winter and summer, encountering all the vicissitudes of 
weather, the life of not a single passenger has been lost, have given 
this line a prestige which is in itself a fortune. Many other and 
excellent lines of steamers now run from New York and Phila- 
delphia to other European ports, and command a fair share of 
patronage, but the businees of the Cunard ships is certain. It is 
a sight to see the gallant ship under notice on the eve of her de- 
parture from East Boston to Halifax and Liverpool. Steam is 


got up at an early hour of the morning, and though the huge black 
monster yet lies in her dock motionless, and from her bulk, to an 
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DECK OF THE CUNARD STEAMER ARABIA, AT SEA. 


inexperienced eye seems immovable, yet an occasional strong 
snort, and the dash of a paddle show that there is an ele- 
ment of impatient life compressed within that ponderous 
frame. It is the snort and stir of the generous steed in his 
stall, just before he is taken out to the race course. Mean- 
while, officers, stewards, waiters, seamen, engineers, firemen 
are all busy, and swarming about, and there is a hum like a 
beehive on board. Careful passengers begin to arrive, with 
families and friends to see them off. The crowd on the pier 
thickens. Voices are loud and many. The mails arrive, 
and are taken on board under the eye of the gentleman in 
navy blue, with the gold hat-band. Roche loaded with bag- 
gage, and containing tardy travellers, are driven upon the 
wharf at headlong speed, the horses smoking from nose to 
tail. General hubbub and uproar—more snorts from the 
engine, the iron monster becoming very impatient, orders 
from stentorian lungs echoed by equally stentorian “ aye 
ayes,’’—very pathetic leave-takings—female friends kissing 
each other in a very tantalizing way—men biting cigars to 
control their emotions, hands wrung—fervent blessings ut- 
tered and reciprocated—romance and the poetry of life 
coming to the aid of its prose. At length the fasts are cast 
off, and the strong revolutions of the wheels back the huge 
fabric out of her dock. Away goes the leviathan, swim- 
ming backward towards the Boston shore and driftin 

Charlestown-wards. You watch her from the pier-head, ond 
perceive in a little while that her retrograde motion ceases, 
and there she remains stationary. The line of her foremast 
coincides with some ehimney on shore by which you can 
measure her progress. By-and-by she moves. At that in- 
stant a puff of smoke on her starboard bow is followed by 
one on her port bow, and instantly after the boom of her 
guns reaches the ear. It is an exciting moment to those on 
ship and shore. Every moment now her speed increases 
till it reaches its maximum. She tramples the waters in 
scorn—she cleaves them with her sharp bow—she dashes 
them aside with her broad floats, she leaves a boiling, bub- 
bling, seething, fcaming wake behind. Away down the bay 
she rushes, past headland and island, and ships at anchor, 
heading for the open sea, resistless and imperial in her ca- 
reer. The passengers are all exultant at the fortunate com- 
mencement of their voyage. We have now fairly got our 
noble steamer out of the harbor, with the broad blue Atlan- 
tic before her, and may take our stand with our artist on her deck 
and watch the animated picture that he presents to us. On either 
side are the boats hanging to their davits, and the huge wheel- 
houses, on one of which stand the captain and the chief officer. 
The tall masts and chimney rise before us. In the foreground the 
passengers, ladies and gentlemen, are grouped on the upper deck, 
the fresh breeze rustling their dresses—in the distance are the sea- 
men on the forecastle. Sails are drifting along on either bow, and 
the whole scene smacks of the excitement of ocean travel. The 
first hours of the voyage usually find all the passengers on deck, 
and they are generally well represented at the first dinner-table. 
But the roll of the sea begins to blanch cheeks unused to the salu- 
tations of the element, and at supper many have lost the number 
of their mess. The next morning the few who come on deck are 
wo begone enough, only old travellers exhibiting fresh color and 


_ spirits. The brief pause at Halifax rallies the company again, 
| but when the land once more disappears, numbers slink away to 
| their state-rooms, only to appear at intervals, the pale spectres of 


their former selves, victims of old Neptane’s rough and pitiless 
handling. Those who eseape the demon of sea-sickness are very 
apt to triumph ungenerously in their exemption. Certainly this 
same sea-sickness is the most uncomfortable malady which human 
flesh is heir to. Life seems worthless, if saddled with it, and the 
prospect of a wreck under such circumstances, is rather agreeable, 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE 
AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The accompanying engraving is from a draw- 
ing made on the spot expressly for us, by Mr. 
Kilburn, during his tour to obtain fresh and au- 
thentic sketches for the Pictorial. As you enter 
Charleston from the sea, almost the first object 
you behold is the fanciful and antique building 
shown in our picture. Built in early colonial 
times, successive changes have rendered its ar- 
chitecture varied and peculiar. The lower story 
was formerly an open arcade and exchange, but 
it has been partially enclosed, and is now used 
for a post-oftice. The customs department oc- 
cupies the remainder of the structure. Our view 
shows a portion of the side and the west front 


CUSTOM HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE, CHARLESTON, SOUTIT CAROLINA. 


on the east end of Broad Strect. The cupola, | left some equally picturesque old buildings which 


which does not exactly harmonize with the re- 
mainder of the structure, was added many years 
after the erection of the original building, to serve 
the purpose of a marine observatory, but the 


view of the sea has been intercepted by the erec- | 


tion of warehouses nearer the water. The build- 
ing has many historical associations which render 
it interesting. In the basement Moultrie walled 
up 100,000 pounds of powder, to keep it from 
the British when the town was about to fall into 


whole term of their occupancy of the place. 
The vaults were used by the enemy as a prison 
for captured patriots. On the right of our view 
is seen a picturesque palmetto tree, and to the 
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SCENE NEAR THE WASHINGTON MARKET, WEST STREET, NEW 


date back to the old colonial days. A new 
custom-house of fine architectural proportions is 
rapidly approaching completion, and will be a 
great ornament to the city. We hope the old 
building will remain as a memorial of the ro- 
mantic days of American history. 


WASHINGTON MARKET, NEW YORK. 
This animated and interesting picture was 


| sketched expressly for us on the spot, by Mr. A. 
their hands, and it remained undiscovered forthe | 


Waud. It represents the dock, in the neighbor- 


| hood of Washington Market, where cargoes of 


' fruit and produce for the consumption of the 


New Yorkers are landed. The steeple in the 
back ground is that of St. Paul’s—and the large 


building delineated, Stewart’s sugar-refinery. 
The cupola belongs to Washington Markethouse. 
Our artist has not exaggerated the hurry and 
bustle and crowd that characterize the locality at 
the early hour of the day—all the business trans- 
acted here being done as soon as New York 
awakes from her brief slumbers. The reader 
will find amusement in studying the various 
groups of figures, all of which are drawn with 
accuracy and care. Those who have themselves 
visited the dock, will at once recognize the fidel- 
ity ot the representation ; those who have not, 
may rest assured that it is true tothe lifein every 
particular. We know of no scene more calculat- 
ed to startle and astonish the visitor coming from 
some small and quiet town to the great metropolis. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistayxt Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


One copy, one year ............. $2 50 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 


One copy of Battou’s PicroriaL, and one copy of 
Tag Fic or our Union, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* Soura Enp.”—All the omnibus lines of Paris are owned 
and managed by one company, called the ** General 
Company of Omnibuses.” There are twenty-five lines, 
and each corresponds with the other. The prices are 
thirty cents inside with the right of correspondence, 
and fifteen cents outside, without correspondence. 
Children above four years pay full price; under that 
age they are not charged for, but the parents or friends 
are obliged to hold them on their laps. 

R. 8.—The famous * Star Chamber’ of England was so 
called from the circumstance of its roof being gar- 
nished 

Inquirer.— Childe is an old-fashioned word for Knight. 
Childe Harold, therefore, is merely Knight Harold. 

J.8 , Williamsburg, N. ¥.—The necessity of the estab- 
lishmeut of an lnebriate Asylum is obvious. We saw 
ina paper the other day that the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in a lecture at Brooklyn, stated that since the 
project was first put forth to found an inebriate asy- 
lum, there had been over twenty-eight hundred appli- 
cations made to the officers for places, by respectable 
and wealthy persons of New York alone, for inebriate 
friends. 

M. M., Rockport, Mass.—The comet of 1811 as seen by 
Herschel, was deemed by him self-luminous. 

Reaver.—The press of Canada now numbers twenty 
daily newspapers, one hundred and fifty-six weekly, 
and thirty-three issued tri-weekly and semi-weekly, 
making a total of 209. The newspapers of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
Island, not included in the above, number from forty 
to fifty, and are chiefly weekly publications. 

M. D., Rockport.—We must refer you to spiritual papers 
for such discussions. The total number of Spiritualists 
in the United States is given as 1 284,000, and the num- 
ber in the whole world is estimated at 1.940.000. Maine 
is credited with 40,000; New Hampshire, 20,000; Ver- 
mont, 25,000; Massachusetts, 100,000; Rhode Island, 
5000; Connecticut, 20,000; and New York, 350,000. 
The Spiritual Register gives the names of 349 public 
speakers and 238 professional mediums. The literature 
of the profession comprises 500 books and pamphlets, 
six weeklies, three semi-weeklies. and four monthlies. 

H. H., Saco, Me.—Addreas Mr. Burnham, Antique Book- 
store, Cornhill, Boston. 

R. C., Groton, Ct —The last we heard of John Travis, 
the great pistol-shot, he was at ILunteville, Ala. 

Juuia C., West Cambridge.—Before steel was used in the 
manufacture of skates, bone was employed. 
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THE ENGLISH QUAKERS. 

Among the remarkable changes of the day 
may be mentioned the abandonment by the 
Quakers in England of their long cherished 
peculiarities of speech and dress, by which 
they have heretofure distinguished themselves 
from all other people. The sad-colored and 
plain-cut vestments, the covered head, and the 
thee and thou of address, are to give place to the 
general usage of society in garb or speech. It 
seems singular, that after a persistence of two 
hundred years in these peculiarities, the sect 
should at length abandon them. Bat the explan- 
ation may possibly be found in the change which 
society itself has made during those two centu- 
ries, whereby it has conformed itself by gradual 
and slow approaches, more and more to the cus- 
toms adopted by the Quakers in the time of 
George Fox, the founder of the order. Certainly 
the dress of to-day is a nearer approach to the 
standard of Fox, than it is to the elaborate and 
finical style of the sixteenth century, with its 
slashed doublet, plumed hat, and portentous 
ruffles; while the ordinary mode of address is 
Quakerism itself, when compared with the titular 
distinctions and high-sounding superlatives which 
characterized polite conversation in those days. 
The world does indeed move ; but it has brought 
society towards the plain customs of the Quaker, 
quite as much as it has changed him into one of 
the world’s people, in dress, demeanor and 
address. 

We can never think of the early Quakers 
without commending them for their charity and 
toleration, so broadly contrasted with the big- 
otry and persecution of their enemies. Quakers 
were flogged, banished and hung in New Eng- 
land by the Puritans of the colonial times ; and 
they met with equally severe treatment in Old 
England. But there is no instance on record 
where they, having the power, visited such out- 
rages upon those who dissented from them. 
They deserve to be praised also for their firmness 
and devotion to principle, and for their well or- 
dered lives, their honesty and frugality; but 
above all, for that kindness of heart which never 
permitted a human being to suffer, whose dis- 
tresses they had the power to relieve. The name 
_of Quakers is without significance as applied to 
the tenets or practices of the sect, and was at- 
tached to them in the days of Fox, by their ene- 
mies in England. They caught up the nick- 
name from one Justice Bennet, of Derby, who 
ealled the sect in derision, Quakers, because Fox 
admonished him and those associated with him, 
to quake at the word of the Lord. Parrot-like, 


they repeated the silly epithet of the poxrpous | the expense so incurred by the city, shall be as- 


official, and the word thus became in process of 
time the distinctive name of the sect. They 


first called themselves Seekers, from their seek- | 


ing after the truth; and subsequently, Friends, 
as designating the bonds of Christian friendship 
in which they proposed to live. Of late years 
the sect has diminished in numbers, both in this 
country and in Great Britain; and the abolition 
of the distinctions in dress, manners and lan- 
guage, which is now going on among this inter- 
esting people, will serve to merge them com- 
pletely, ere many, generations, in the great mass 
of society. But whatever be the outward forms 
of the professors of the Quaker tenets, let us 
hope that their noble principles of justice, love 


and mercy may still distinguish them, and com- | 


mand the respect and admiration of their fellow- 
men. 
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THE BACK BAY LANDS. 
Quite a large and valuable addition will be 


made to the building territory of the city of Bos- | 


ton, by the action of the State in assuming its 
property over the flats lying between Boston and 
Roxbury, and filling them up. The plan adopt- 
ed by the State Commissioners in laying out 


and disposing of these new lands, is designed to | 
secure the erection of first class residences for | 


the accommodation of the wealthy portion of the 


citizens, and thus make it the court end of the | 


city. Full one quarter of the territory thus cre- 
ated is to be devoted to wide avenues and public 
squares, for the purpose of securing health and 


comfort to the occupants of the proposed houses, | 
and presenting inducements for the erection of | 


spacious edifices of beautiful architectural pro- 
portions. The main avenue, extending from the 
ceytre of the Public Garden to Brookline, is to 
be two hundred feet wide, with a central enclos- 


ure the whole length, to be planted with trees | 


and shrubbery, and the houses on either side are 
to be set back twenty feet from the street. There 
are to be two other avenues, parallel to this, each 
one hundred and four feet wide between the 
houses, and Boylston Street is to be continued 
to Brookline, of a width of one hundred and 
twenty feet. The cross streets to intersect these 
principal avenues are to be sixty and eighty feet 


wide, and the passage-ways in the rear of the | 


house yards, sixteen feet. 
tiful provision for light and air; and with the 
grass plats and shrubbery beds in front of the 
houses, and green enclosures iu the rear, the 
place must become almost a paradise. The State 
has already made several advantageous sales of 
building lots to wealthy parties, and realized a 
handsome sum therefor. With the money thus 
received, the process of filling up and grading 
new lots is carried on, so that the operation is no 
charge whatever upon the public treasury. But 
eventually it will be a source of great revenue to 
the Commonwealth ; probably to the amount of 
several millions of dollars. The benefit to the 
city of Boston, by building up such a wealthy 
quarter, and developing so large an amount of 
taxable property, will also be very great; and 
the citizens, so far as we know, are disposed to 
co-operate most cordially with the State author- 
ities, in carrying out the plan which has been 
adopted. The unobstructed condition of the 
Public Garden is an essential element of this 
plan; and for that every true BoStonian will 
hold up both hands. This garden is to be en- 
larged by a strip of land on the westerly side, 
which the State has given for that purpose. 
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A BETTERMENT LAW. 

A proposition is now before the legislature of 
Massachusetts for the enactment of a Betterment 
Law for the city ot Boston. And what, pray 
tell us, is a betterment law? exclaims some one 
of our readers who is not conversant with the 
black-letter learning of the courts. Betterment 
means improvement; and a betterment law is 
one requiring owners of real estate to contribute 
towards the expense by which their property is 
improved. As the practice now is, in Boston, 
the city government makes public improvements 
by straightening, widening or discontinuing 
streets, and the owners of real estate immedi- 


ately and essentially benefited by these improve-_ 


ments, instead of being obliged to pay for the 
benefit which is thus conferred upon their prop- 
erty, receive the advantage fur nothing; and in 
cases where a portion of their land is taken to 
make the improvement, actually get a great price 
from the city in payment for the same. To rem- 
edy this alleged inequality, it is proposed to 
enact a law providing that a proportional part of 


Here is a most boun- | 


sessed upon the estates within fifteen hundred 
feet of the improvement which may be benefited 
thereby ; said proportional part in no case to ex- 
ceed onc half of the estimated value of the ben- 


efit, and the aggregate of all the assessments 


thus made, not to exceed the original estimate 
for the cost of the improvement. <A provision 
is to be made authorizing the city authorities to 
abate the assessment in certain cases, where by 
reason of age, infirmity, or limited means, it 
would be a hardship for the owner to pay. Other 
clauses will provide that tenants under long 
leases shall contribute in proportion to the ben- 
efit which they may receive from such improve- 
ments. The subject is a new one for our legis- 
lators to act upon, and the propositions now sub- 
mitted may perhaps be essentially changed be- 
fure the law is passed. A similar law to the one 
suggested, though extending the principle furth- 
er, now preyails in New York. 
A BORDER CONFLICT, 

Some time since a United States Deputy 
Marshal, by the name of Tyler, had a process to 
serve upon a vessel at Detroit, in an action grow- 
ing out of a collision with another vessel. The 
captain of the vessel, for the purpose of eluding 
the service, took her across the stream into Brit- 
ish waters, and the marshal followed him, and 
got on board the vessel. The captain appeared 
at the hatchway with tire arms, and threatened to 
shoot the officer if he did not leave the vessel, 
whereupon the latter, either by accident, or to 
save his own life, shot the captain and killed him. 
In this state of the case, Governor-General Head, 
of Canada, has made a requisition upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the extradition of 
Deputy Marshal Tyler, in order that he may be 
tried for the homicide. The president has called 
upon the United States District Attorney at 
Detroit, fur information as to the facts in the 
vase, and the testimony taken at the time of the 
occurrence has been transmitted to Washington. 
The opinion prevails in Detroit, that the demand 
of the Canadian authorities will not be granted. 
Should it be refused, the peace and harmony of 
the border will probably be interrupted by acts of 
retaliation, and conflicts resulting therefrom. 
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NAPOLEON AND CATALINIL 

During the reign of the first emperor, he un- 
dertook to subject the famous singer Catalini to 
his power, for the purpose of retaining her in 
Paris, to amuse and occupy the public mind. 
Learning that she purposed leaving the city, he 
sent her an order to wait upon him at the Tuile- 
Trembling at the mandate, she appeared 
before “the man of destiny.” “ Where do you 
want to go?” inquired the emperor. ‘To Lon- 
don, sire.” “ You will stop in Paris; you must 
do so; I will see that you are well paid. Be- 
sides, you are better appreciated in Paris. You 
will have 100,000 francs a year, and two months 
leave of absence. The matter is settled. Adieu, 
madame.” Thus did the conqueror of Europe 
regulate the affairs of the opera-house, with the 
same impcrious spirit that he gave away crowns. 
But the battle is not always to the strong, though 
the race is sometimes to the swift; and in this 
case the adroitness of a simple woman defeated 
the mighty warrior, Madame Catalini left Paris 
secretly, and in disguise, made her way to the 
coast, procured a passage for England on board 
a vessel that was taking some prisoners of war 
to exchange, paying a thousand francs for her 
trip, and repaired to London in spite of Napo- 
leon the Great. 


ries. 


THE NEW ORLEANS MONUMENT. 

The State of Louisiana merits great praise for 
its liberal and patriotic determination to erect a 
noble monument upon the battle-ground at New 
Orleans. The battle of New Orleans was pre- 
eminently a national contest, both in its signif- 
icance and its results, and the whole nation cher- 
ishes the memory of that great event. Well 
might the general government have assumed the 
grateful duty of building a monument to the 
brave men who there resisted the chosen troops 
of the British army, and repulsed them from 
New Orteans. But the State of Louisiana, with- 
in whose limits the battle-field is situated, has 
generously come forward and undertaken at her 
own charge, a work for which every trae Amer- 
ican throughout the Union will thank her. She 
has chosen to erect a pillar of marble to perpet- 
uate the memory of Andrew Jackson, and the 
men of Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and 


Kentucky, whom he commanded, when the 
proud army of General Packenham was met and 
driven back from its attempt to invade the valley 
of the Mississippi. All honor to that patriotic 
State for this fitting commemoration of the 8th 
of January, 1815! 

The monument is to be an elegant and im- 
posing structure of white marble, one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, sixteen feet and eight 
inches in diameter at the base, and twelve feet six 
inches at the top. The interior is to be hollow, 
with a winding staircase to the summit. The 
shaft has already been raised to the height of 
sixty feet, and it is expected that the entire 
structure will be finished in the course of a year 
from this time. The design of the monument is 
said to be very chaste and appropriate, and the 
work upon the interior is much admired. The 
location of this beautiful structure is upon the 
plain of Chalmette, near where the battle was 
fought, and directly facing the river. Within 
sight is the mansion house where General Jack- 
son made his head-quarters, and the prominent 
features of the battle-field are visible, in much 
the same outline that was presented to the eye 
forty-four years ago. The grounds around the 
monument are to be cleared of all unsightly ob- 
stacles, and laid out in a neat and tasteful man- 
ner, so that they will afford an attractive place of 
resort to citizens and strangers visiting the city. 
In addition to this costly undertaking, the State 
has also erected in the centre of the city, an 
equestrian statue of bronze, in honor of General 
Jackson. 

“HIGHLAND MARY.” 

William Anderson, a nephew of Burns’s 
“Tlighland Mary,” resides at Culedonia, Canada 
West. He is, perhaps, the nearest blood rela- 
tion to her whose memory is so intimately blend- 
ed with the poet’s history. Mr. Anderson is a 
respectable furmer, now past ihe meridian of life, 
enjoying good health, and is the head of a nu- 
merous family. His eldest daughter, Mary, now 
emerging from her teens, is generally known as 
“Highland Mary.” When Mr. Anderson came 
to this country, twenty-five years ago, he had in 
his possession the Bible which Burns presented 
to Mary, and several other relics of interest, but 
these have been sent to the safe-keeping of a so- 
ciety in Scotland. 


> 


A Love or A Husnanp.—Among the pres- 
ents made by Louis Napoleon to the empress on 
New Year’s Day, was the discovery to her 
majesty that her chamber opened into an apart- 
ment—a boudoir—undreamed of in sleep and 
unimagined in previous waking. A door, which 
the night before was no door, stood wide open. 
The new apartment, the wondering empress at 
length observed, was real ; Saracenic in splendor ; 
a “tocador,” imitated from the famous toilet 
chamber of Arab Sultanas in the Alhambra; 
equipped with every conceivable and inconceiv- 
able toy and trinket of modern toilet device. 


Macuine Portry.—The “ poetry of specta- 
cle pieces is not generally of the highest order. 
Barrymore used to tell us of a horse play at the 
Surrey, where a Hindoo cays to an Amazonian 
princess : 

“0, lady fair 
Dismount your charger, 


And I'll conduct you 
To the Rajah.” 


Too Cunear.—For breaking legislator’s 
head the other day in Indiana, an official was 
fined only thirty-six dollars—rather a light poll 
tax, and an insult, we should think, to the 
owner of the caput. At that rate it would cost 
only a few hundred to brain a whole house of 


representatives. 


Gambiinc.—From the small hollow of a dice- 
box, arise fear, rage, convulsions, tears, oaths, 
blasphemies—as many evils as ever flew from 
the box of Pandora; and not even hope remains 
behind. 


> 


AN UNINTENTIONAL InsuLt.—A countryman 
was dragging a calf by a rope in a cruel manner, 
when an Irishman asked him “if that was the 
way he treated his fellow-craters.” 


> 


Home Journal says 
that Rosa Bonheur is the “ queen of the brute 
creation.” 


Pork anv Beans.—Mr. James Hogg was 
recently married to Miss Ellen Beane. 
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T. BUCHANAN READ, 

During a flying visit which he paid to Boston 
a short time since, we had the pleasure of mect- 
ing our old friend Read, the young poet painter, 
for the first time in many years. We had just 
been passing a rapt half hour before his exquisite 
creation, the “ Spirit of the Waterfall, and the 
unexpected meeting with the artist himself was 
most gratifying. ‘The picture shows what eight 
years passed in an atmosphere of Italian art has 
done for a gifted and ambitious student, and 
charming as it is, is yet, we trust, but a golden 
promise of a brilliant future. Young as he is, 
Read has already grasped the two-fold laurel of 
painter and poet. He has cultivated the twin- 
arts with equal success in both. He has both 
written poems and painted pictures which will 
live after him. As a poet he is warmly appreci- 
ated on this side of the Atlantic—yet more 
warmly on the other. Some of the weightiest 
critical authorities in England assign him the 
highest place among the descriptive pocts of 
America. His poetical fame must be the more 
gratifying to him, since it was not the growth of 
years of painful toil and aspiration. On the 
contrary, some of his very earliest essays instant- 
ly made their way to the popular heart. Read is 
now established in New York—the central home 
of American art—is highly appreciated there, and 
may look forward to a golden perspective of 
fame and fortune. 


Tne Peruvian Syrur.—This medicine, ad- 
vertised in another column of this paper, has 
made wonderful strides in the confidence of the 
people of New England since its introduction 
four years since. We know of none now before 
the public which is so honorably endorsed. It is 
used regularly at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and prescribed by many of our first 
physicians. Its principles are simple, but scien- 
tifie, and without a particle of clap trap—too 
often resorted to—it has obtained an enviable 
position, and commands entire confidence. We 
know its virtues and have used it extensively. 


> 


Trape 1x Human Harr.—An immense trade 
is carried on in many of the southern provinces 
of France in this article. The peasants in that 
part of the kingdom are said to be cclebrated for 
the length and beauty of their hair, and many of 
them, also, either from choice or necessity, are 
willing to part with their tresses for a trifle. 


Burevar Suor.—A fellow was dangerously 
wounded while attempting to open a shutter, in 
St. Louis, by a bullet from a pistol which was so 
arranged as to be discharged, should any one 
attempt to break in. We rather think if all shut- 
ters were arranged on the “certain death” prin- 
ciple, burglary would soon rank among the 
“lost arts.” 


> 


“Tne Smvucecier: or, The Secrets of the 
Coast.” —This famous novelette, by Sytvaxus 
Cons, Jr., written expressly for us, is the great- 
est of all his works. We have sold an edition 
of 14,000 copies in four weeks! It is illustrated 
with large original engravings, and sent post paid 
on the receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps. 

_ oom 

Poor TaGiion1.—We thought that Taglioni, 
the ex-danseuse was immensely rich, and that 
she owned cords of palaces in Venice and on the 
lake of Como, but it now seems that she is quite 
poor, and has opened a dancing school in Paris. 
What vicissitudes these children of the stage are 
subject to ! 


A Granp Enporsement.—One of the cav- 


alry horses in the last scene of the grand specta- 
cle lately produced by Mr. Barry at the Boston 
Theatre, volunteered his evidence that the fall 
was real, by drinking up the cataract after Za- 
mine had ascended ! 

see 

Our next Numper.—Next week we shall 
give a large and brilliant representation of the 
splendid ball of the Boston Light Infantry at the 
Boston Theatre. Everybody will want to keep a 
copy of Ballou’s Pictorial containing this scene. 

A queer Trape.—The John Chinamen in 
San Francisco collect and pack in casks broken 
glassware of every description, for shipment to 
China. It pays them two hundred per cent profit. 

> 

Steruen Massetr.—‘‘Jecmes Pipes, of 
Pipesville,” has been very successful with his en- 
tertainments on his southern tour. 


TOBACCO-LOVING PROFLSSORS. 

The editor of the Utica Herald, now in Hei- 
delberg, in a letter to his paper, says of two of 
the most eminent professors in Germany :— 
“Professor Pitt, who is lecturing on the Gospels, 
commences by taking his snuff-box out of his 
pocket, opening it, placing it on the desk directly 
before him, cramming both nostrils full with the 
nauseating stuff, taking a second pinch between 
his thumb and forefinger, and then bawling out, 
‘Meine Herren.” As he warms with his subject, 
his thumb and finger make a series of dives into 
the snuff-box, and up to the nose, until the lee- 
turer becomes enveloped in a cloud of dust. 
Bunsen, the distinguished chemist, comes into 
the lecture-room with the stump of a cigar in his 
mouth, which he jerks out as he commences to 
speak, and puts back again the moment he has 
finished. While he is speaking, he walks rapidly 
up and down the platform, like a Polar bear in a 
menagerie.” 


Wenster’s ArreaRkANCE.—No one who ever 
saw Daniel Webster can forget his grand and 
stately face and figure. N. I’. Willis, in a late 
number of the Home Journal, says: “One of 
the strongest impressions we ever received, of 
personal superiority, was from a view of Web- 
ster, as he stood among the picked gentlemen of 
Europe, at the Eglinton Tournament. He was 
the marked ‘cynosure of all eyes’—the best 
man on the field, by Nature’s indisputable ticket. 
All alike, knights and ladies, commented on the 
wonderful majesty of presence of the ‘great 
American.’”’ 


A wice Juryman—In a slander case in a 
Madison, Wis., court a few days since, proceed- 
ings were suspended in consequence of one of 
the jury turning up very drunk. The court ad- 
journed after directing the sheriff to walk the 
inebriate about and sober him, and the process 
proving salutary, in an hour orso the court again 
met and proceeded with its business. Only 
think of a juryman undertaking to weigh evi- 
dence with a brick in his hat. 


> 


Binpinc.—Every description of binding done 
at this office. Magazines, pamphlets, sheet mu- 
sic, newspapers, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's 
Magazine, Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Punch, 
the London Illastrated News, Atlantic Monthly, 
Godey’s Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, Peter- 
son’s, Ballou’s Dollar Montbly, Ballou’s Picto- 
rial, Weekly Novelette, Flag of our Union, ete., 
ete., ete. Bound and returned in one week. 

> 

DeEcIDEDLY WrRONG.—It is stated that a 
school-mistress in Lancaster punished a female 
pupil recently by lifting her from the floor by her 
ears. This is all wrong. The ears were made 
for hearing, not for sustaining the weight of the 
body. Moreover, there are so many long-eared 
individuals in the world, that there is no neces- 
sity for artificially elongating their auricular 
appendages. 


Prince Naroteon.—For pocket money Lou- 
is Napoleon, it is alleged, gives fat Prince Napo- 
leon a million of franes ($200,000) upon his mar- 
riage with Clotilde, a miss of sixteen, daughter 
of the King of Sardinia. It is said that the 
prince doesn’t exactly relish this marriage, 
which is the result of state policy. We are 
afraid the “happy couple” will lead but a cat 
and dog life of it. 


~> > 


Tue ATLANTIC We are gratified 
to learn that this admirable magazine, published 
by our neighbors, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., is rapidly increasing in circulation. It is 
agreeable to know that so high toned and bril- 
liant a work is so thoroughly appreciated. 


> 
+ > 


The very BEst —It was a prime joke of 
Canning’s, who, when told by an eminent doctor 
that poverty was a virtue, remarked that he had 
never known what making a virtue of necessity 
meant till then. 


REMEMBER THIS.—After an event is irretriev- 
able, nothing is more absurd than the discussion 
of what might have been done. 


¢ 


QuEsTION AND ANSWER.—What is that 
which every one can divide, but no one can see 
where it has been divided? Water. 


> 


YaNnKEE StapLe.—The ice crop for the com- 
ing season promises to be one of the largest ever 
procured in the vicinity of Boston. 


GAlapside Gatherings. 


The number of children in San Francisco, 
Cal., is 12,602. 

The legislative sessions of New York cost the 
people $2500 per day. 

In Cincinnati, last vear, there were 24 affrays 
which terminated fatally. 

During the year 1858, thirty-five persons of 
one hundred years and upwards died within the 
United States. 

The cost of the Frazer excitement to citizens 
of California is estimated at $13,650,000 against 
a return of about $100,000 in gold dust. 

The long-vexed Anti-Rent controversy comes 
before the New York Court of Appeals at this 
session and will be settled. 

The series of ten paintings by Sully, illustra- 
tive of the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, is on 
exhibition in Philadelphia. 

A widower, named Squires, married in Hart- 
ford, Conn., a widow, named Cromac, commenc- 
ing their matrimonial alliance with twenty-seven 
children. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, lately, an old woman 
kicked a boy at whom she became angry, with 
such force that she ruptured a blood-vessel, and 
died in a short time. 

The American Institute propose erecting a 
large building on the site of the late Crystal 
Palace, in New York, to be built of brick and 
iron, at a cost of $150,000. 

There is now in progress at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, London, an extensive poultry exhibition, 
the coops containing the fowls being a mile in 
extent. 

General Cass has been attacked twice lately 
with apoplectic symptoms, and the other night 
had the doctor with him all night and till late in 
the morning. 

The Superintendent of the Public Printing 
states that the printing of the Pacific Railroad 
Report now in progress will cost over one mil- 
lion of dollars! 

Poor Mexico now has five presidents, or at 
least five men backed by military power, each of 
whom thinks he alone can rescue her from the 
gulf of ruin to which she is hastening. 

The monument to Ethan Allen, at Burlington, 
Vermont, is completed. It is forty feet high. A 
colossal statue of the Green Mountain hero is 
yet to be placed on the summit. 

In Whately, Mass., last year, there was raised 
170 acres of tobacco, averaging 1600 lbs. per 
acre, which, at 15 cents per pound, would 
amount in the whole to $40,800. 

The tonnage of the commercial marine of the 
United States is 5,158,773, having increased 
108,965 during the past year, a smaller increase 
than in any year since 1815. 

A lad twelve years of age slipped from the ice 
into Niagara River lately, and was carried over 
the American fall. His mishap was not discov- 
ered till he was in the rapids, beyond the reach 
of human aid. 

A teacher at Newport, R. I., was lately fined 
$20 and costs for inflicting excessive corporeal 
punishment on one of his pupils with a cowhide, 
which cut through his clothes as clearly as if 
done with a knife. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Justus Francis, of Hartford, 
were about retiring for the night, Mrs. Francis 
said that she believed she should faint away, as 
everything looked dark ; she lay down upon the 
bed and died instantly. 

The Calais Advertiser reports that Mrs. Jemi- 
ma Noble, aged 96, died in Calais, January 14th. 
A year or two before she died, an entire new set 
of teeth had grown in her mouth, and she cculd 
see and hear as well as when young. 

Crime is increasing so rapidly throughout 
France that the government has forbidden the 
newspapers publishing the docket of the criminal 
courts, on the ground that the publication need- 
lessly alarms public opinion as to the true state 
of the country. 

Rev. Mr. Sullivan, a Catholic priest of Charles- 
ton, S. C., paid over toa lady of that city the 
sum of $500 received through the confessional. 
He received it from a person who said it was to 
satisfy an indebtedness rightfully due the heir of 
the lady’s father. 

The number of American inventions which 
have recently been adopted by several of the Eu- 
ropean governments is justly gratifying to our 
national pride. An instancd¢ of this is the adop- 
tiou of Francis’ life-boats and military wagons 
tor the army and navy of France. 

Through Collector Schell, of New York, and 
in behalf of the British government, Lord Na- 

ier has presented Captain Ellis, of the bark 
‘rance, with a valuable telescope, for rescuing 
from shipwreck the oflicers and crew of British 
bark Magistrate, between Havana and Bristol, 
recently. 

The actor, Henry Placide, lives the life of a 
farmer on Long Island, New York. He enters 
into no permanent engagements, but his home is 
at such a convenient distance from New York as 
to enable him, whenever it suits him, to go up to 
the city and play a few nights, without incon- 
venience or loss of time. 

In the Maine Legislature, a bill has been in- 
troduced to require insurance companies from 
other States, ete., to publish the condition of 
their affairs wherever they have agents. In sev- 
eral places in Maine, gross wrong has at times 
been extensively practised by some irresponsible 
foreign companies. 


Sands of Gold. 


+++. The greatest abuse of the faculties is 
disuse.— Bovee. 
.... The obedience of children to their pa- 
rents is the basis of all government.— Burton. 
. With the rogue, the greater the gains, 
the less the protits.— Bovee. 


.... Take up all duties in a point of perform- 
ance, and lay them down ina point of depen- 
dence.— Mason. 


..+. Influence is to be measured, not by the 
extent of surface it covers, but by its hind.— 
Channing. 


.... It so happens that the most tedious per- 
sons are precisely those who complain most of 
tedium.— Boree. 

.... A Christian should never plead spirit- 
ually for being an idler or a sloven. If he be but 
a shoeblack, he should be the best in the parish. 
— Newton. 


Spent and exhausted by toil at the close 
of each day, we are still taught, by the nightly 
mystery of sleep, the recuperative energies of 
nature.—Dovee. 

PROCRASTINATION is the thief of time; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene.— Young. 

.... Age and love associate not; if they are 

ever allicd, the firmer the friendship, the more 
fatal is its termination; and an old man, like a 
spider, can never make love, without beating his 
own deathwatch.— Colton. 


Nothing in seasons of affliction, or at the 
painful evening of life, can afford so much com- 
fort to the soul as a steady belief of its future 
existence in a happier state; it alleviates the 
keenest of human woes, and illumines the “ val- 
ley of the shadow ot dcath.”—Payson. 


.... Having a distinct purse for the Lord is 
one of the most effectual means for making one 
rich. Ihave sometimes disposed of more this 
way than it could be thought I was capable of, 
and yet I never found myself poorer against the 
year’s end.— Brown. 

.... After all, the language will shape itself 
by larger forces than phonography and diction- 
ary-making. You may spade up the ocean as 
much as you like, and harrow it afterwards, if 
you can,—but the moon will still lead the tides, 
and the winds will form their surface —O. W. 
Holmes. 


.... Itake goodness in this sense—the seek- 
ing the real welfare of men; which is what the 
Greeks call philanthropia. This, of all virtues 
and dignities of the mind, is the greatest, being 
the character of the Deity, and without it, man is 
a busy, mischievous, wretched being, no better 
than a kind of vermin.—Lord Bacon. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Why is rheumatism like a glutton? 
it attacks the joints. 

Poverty sticks to a man after all his friends 
and the rest of mankind have deserted him. 

When are women fathers? When they are 
sighers (sires), which is not unfrequently the ease. 

Why had a man better lose his arm than a 
leg ? Because, losing his leg, he loses something 
“to boot.” 

What great phrenologist has a name highly 
expressive of his profession as a researcher in 
heads? Combe. 

The “Sugar Stick” is the name of a new 
vessel just launched at Baltimore. The ocean 
is now, of course, a punch-bowl. 

Why does a coat get larger when taken out of 
a carpet-bag? Because, when taken out, you 
find it in creases. 

It is a good sight to see the color of health 
upon a man’s face, but not to see it all concentra- 
ted in his nose. 

“Father,” said an ambitious youngster, about 
the size of a pepper-box, “I can do without 
shoes, but I am sutferipg fora bosom pin.” 

“What do you drive such a pitiful looking 
carcass as that for? Why don’t you put a heavy 
coat of flesh on him?” “ By the powers, the poor 
crathur can hardly carry what little there is on 
him.” 

An awkward man, attempting to carve a 
goose, dropped it on the floor. ‘“ There, now!” 
exclaimed his wife, ‘ we’ve lost our dinner.” 
“O, no, my dear,” answered he, “it’s safe, I 
have got my foot upon it!” 

John Day, a distinguished printer between 
1546 and 1584, took for his motto, “ Arise, for it 
is day.” Those of his apprentices who were not 
up betimes were aroused by the double applica- 
tion of the motto and the rod. 

Lawyer W., while entering his cold bed in a 
cold winter night, exclaimed, of all ways of get- 
ting a living, the worst a man could fullow would 
be going about town in such nights as this and 
getting into bed for folks. 

The brother of Beethoven signed his name, to 
distinguish himself from his landless brother, 
“von Beethoven, land owner.” The im- 
mortal composer retorted by signing his, ‘‘ Lud- 
wig von Beethoven, brain-owner.” 

A young Tennessee clergyman compressed the 
whole body of his sermon on “ deceit” in the 
following: ‘ O, my brethren, the snowiest shirt- 
front may conceal an aching bosom, and the 
stiffest of all rounders encircle a throat that has 
many a bitter pill to swallow.” 


Because 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


The Wooing of Harry Dinwiddie. 


BY WILLIAM A. WINTER. 


Ir rained all night, and a company of travel- 
lers were almost suffocated in the closely button- 
ed up stage-coach, in which we were moving at a 
tedious rate over roads which were simply beds 
of clinging red clay. There was more lateral 
than onward motion, for we went down into a 
deep rut on one side, and then, with a sudden 
jerk, out of that and into one deeper, on the 
other side. In one of these hasty transitions, 
snap went a spring of the clumsy old vehicle, 
and the united force of the company was put in 
requisition to substitute a rail, which, by the 
light of a lantern, we abstracted from a zigzag 
Virginia fence. This change gave an undue el- 
evation to one side of the coach, making our 
seats a kind of inclined plane, and giving a 
bumping emphasis to our slides from side to side. 
Since the blessed advent of railroads, few such 
experiences in life are now to be encountered ; 
but if any one survives, whose fate it was to 
traverse through its weary length the upper or 
middle stage route through Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and onwards, he dreams of it yet. 
There were sudden halts for consultation, gullies 
to be crossed, where our driver chose to consider 
that our satisfaction and our safety, and the well- 
being of his horses were all to be promoted by 
our walking half a mile or more, ankle or knee- 
deep in mud. There were creeks to be forded, 
swollen from mere “drinks” into formidable riv- 
ers by the rain of a night. There were weariness, 
and hunger, and exasperation, for our promised 
supper that night was immorable feast, which re- 
ceded in our slow progress, and looked most in- 
viting and tantalizing in the distance. How our 
weary bones ached for the two or three hours 
of sleep, which was the promised appendix of 
the supper. How cross we were, especially one 
man, who could bear the crowded inside no 
longer, but insisted on having a place on the top 
of the coach, amongst the baggage, where he 
stretched himself out to sleep, and was buckled 
down under the cover to take his chance in 
oversets. 

It was under these circumstances that I heard 
the tale of Dinwiddie’s Wooing, from the lips of 
the hero, who was our fellow-traveller. To ap- 
preciate it, you should have seen the man. He 
was a broad-shouldered, portly Virginian, with a 
countenance perfectly florid with health, and ab- 
solutely beaming with good humor, but with fea- 
tures deviating far from the lines of the beauti- 
ful. His keen black eye twinkled with merri- 
ment, and to make his appearance more comical, 
he had received a fanciful decoration from a pel- 
let of mud, which had settled upon his shirt 
front like a breast pin. He alone was good-na- 
tured. Every fresh disaster was food for his 
merriment, even to the broken tire and huge gap 
in the wheel, threatening to break down at every 
revolution, for which there was no remedy but to 
push on till it did break. 

“ Never mind if it should break,” said the im- 
perturbable man, “we shall come down lightly 
at the pace we are going. I have been concerned 
in more hopeless enterprises than this. Let me 
tell you a story of what patience did for me in 
my difficulties. Ahem! 

“<* A frog he would a wooing go,’ 
And s0 once upon a time, would I, though I was 


_in no haste; for I waited till I was no longer a 


young man, before it occurred to me that I 
wanted a wife. This was because I had never 
seen a woman whom I fancied enough to make 
her my wife. One day, however, as I was walk- 
ing the streets of the little town of B—— with a 
friend, we met a young lady, who, though I only 
got a glance from her modest eyes, changed my 
mind as to being a bachelor all my life. Turn- 
ing to my friend, I said: 

“ «Tell me who that young lady is, and I will 
marry her.’ 

“ At this my friend burst into a loud laugh, 
and exclaimed : 

“* Yes, I would like to see you marry her. 
She belongs to the Moravian school, and all of 
them are as saintly as nuns, and as grave and 
decorous as if the world were a great chapel, 
made to sing psalms in. You are crazy.’ 

“* Tal me who she is.’ 

“*She is Miss Lucy Clifton, of C——, South 
Carolina.’ 

“* Well, I will marry her, notwithstanding all 
this.’ 


“T saw no more of Miss Clifton, but hastened 
home to my business ; for this was in the spring, 
and the crop was to be started. Every true Vir- 
ginia planter is his own overseer. The corn was 
up, and ploughed for the first time ; the tobacco 
fields set with thrifty young plants. Everything 
on the plantation was in good order, and matters 
put in such a train that nothing would suffer in 
my absence, and then I set out on my expedition. 


“To B——I went; but there I learnt that 
Miss Clifton had left the school, and gone to her 
home in C——. To C——, therefore, I went ; 


and one fine morning I stood at the door of a 
stately mansion in the latter town, and inquired 
if Miss Clifton was at home. She soon came to 
me, and looked at me with grave astonishment 
when I told her that I had come there to marry 
her, and then said : 

“*T do not understand you, sir. My mother 
is from home, and will be absent for several 
days. I am not accustomed to form any ac- 
quaintance without her sanction, and must beg 
you to excuse me.’ 

“Nothing could be more reasonable, and the 
staid and self possessed manner of the young 
lady, and the absence of all confusion and petty 
coquetry charmed me. How I love you already, 
thought I; how I shall worship you when you 
are my wife. 

“T settled myself comfortably in lodgings, and 
made my arrangements for a long campaign. 
Four days after, when I had ascertained the arri- 
val of Mrs. Clifton, I again ascended the stone 
steps, and rang at the door. I felt no flutter or 
agitation ; though what I had heard of the lady- 
mother was calculated to lessen my courage. 
She was a widow, of ample fortune, and of an- 
cient and honorable descent. She was a lady of 
great dignity, stately and formal with her friends, 
and distant and chilling to slight acquaintances. 
Had I brought letters of introduction from her 
best friends, and earnest recommendations to 
her favor and hospitality, she might have un- 
bent to something like graciousness. As I had 
not provided myself with these, I made no at- 
tempt to ingratiate myself. When I had told 
her my name, and she had remarked that I was 
a stranger, I assented with a polite bow. When 
she begged to be favored with my business, I po- 
litely informed her that J had come to marry her 
daughter. Probably no human countenance was 
ever expressive of more amazement than the one 
before me. She sat a moment, speechless ; then 
rising, said : 

“«You are evidently under some great mis- 
take, sir. Excuse me if I close this interview.’ 

“The next morning, at the same hour, I again 
presented myself, and met with the same recep- 
tion from Mrs. Clifton, met with a blank refusal 
to my request fora few minutes conversation 
with her daughter. I politely wished her a good 
morning, and withdrew. 

“On the third morning I called, and was re- 
fused admittance. The ladies were engaged. 
Say to Mrs. Clifton, said I, that I will do myself 
the honor to await her convenience ; and I seated 
myself in the vestibule. The open door com- 
manded a pleasant view, and a fine breeze en- 
tered from the garden, fragrant with orange blos- 
soms and cape-jessamine. The matted floor, the 
shaded light, and comfortable arm-chair, and a 
book which I produced from my pocket, made 
the morning pass quite agreeably, and at the late 
dinner hour to which I was accustomed, I left 
with regret. 

“The next morning I again rang for admit- 
tance, but no answer was accorded to my sum- 
mons. The inhospitable door was deaf to my 
appeals, and I sat down upon the steps. The 
heat of the sun was intense, the day was without 
a cloud, and it seemed as if the heart within was 
broiling. But I persisted in remaining at my 
post tijl the sun had passed its meridian, and 
commenced its descent. 

“The next day, equipped with a thin linen 
coat, and armed with an umbrella, I repeated my 
attempt to gain admittance, and to my surprise 
the door was opened. In reply to my inquiries 
for the ladies, I learned that Mrs. and Miss Clif- 
ton had left town. I could get no clue to their 
retreat, and accordingly leaving a polite message 
of regret that I had not the opportunity to pay 
my farewell respects, I left town myself. Ina 
few days I returned, and learned that the ladies 
were again at home. The next day I called as 
usual, and was admitted to an audience with the 
lady mother. 

““* Why do you persist, sir, in this foolish and 
ungenerous conduct ?” 

“«Pardon me, madam, but itis you who are 


ungenerous. I have come to this place with an 
object which I frankly acknowledge to you. I 
have come to make honorable proposals for the 
hand of your daughter. I am not accustomed 
to lightly surrender my well matured plans. 
This purpose nothing on earth will induce me to 
surrender, till I have tried every means of suc- 
cess. But you are unjust to me. You will not 
even examine and consider my claims. You 
will not give me an opportunity of making a fair 
presentation of them. You do not allow me to 
see Miss Clifton, and to endeavor to gain her fa- 
vor. I will cheerfully submit to any terms you 
may propose, to any probation you may 
designate.’ 

“*T have no terms to propose to you. I in- 
sist upon your absolute withdrawal.’ 

“* Madam, this is prejudice. You must give 
me an opportunity to overcome it.’ 

“*T insist, sir, that you shall abandon this 
wild pursuitof my daughter; that you leave my 
house, and make no further attempt to enter it.’ 

““* Madam, I cannot abandon my hopes of win- 
ning your daughter. My life’s best hopes are 
staked upon my success. I will leave you, at 
your request, but must hope to find you more fa- 
vorably disposed towards me at another time.’ 

“* Understand me, sir,’ said Mrs. Clifton, 
‘this departure must be final. I warn you that 
you will find my doors closed against you should 
you attempt to repeat this intrusion.’ 

“«The consequences be upon your head then, 
madam, for I will dic upon your door-steps. I 
will use no dishonorable means to see and influ- 
ence Miss Clifton, but I will persevere as I have 
begun, and surrender my object only with my life.’ 

“ True enough, the next morning saw me de- 
barred access, even to the vestibule. I sat down 
upon the door-steps, choosing the side upon 
which a partial shadow was thrown by a magni- 
ficent live oak. As I vacantly gazed at the 
grand old tree, I was struck with the long 
streamers of gray moss pendant from its branches, 
and wondered I had not observed them before. 
Waving in the lightest breeze, and forming a 
beautiful contrast with the glo:sy leaves of vivid 
green, these tresses of parasitic growth are high- 
ly picturesque ; but they are always indicative of 
moisture, and suggestive of the dreaded fever of 
the low country. 

“ All that day, all the next, all the third day I 
sat on those unrelenting steps. Visitors came to 
the house. I rose, bowed deferentially, and 
stood smilingly polite, while I saw them admitted 
to privileges from which I was debarred. I rose, 
bowed again, and stood as smiling and polite to 
see them depart, assisting the ladies to their car- 
riages, like the true Virginia gentleman, which I 
knew myself to be, even while sitting on those 
door-steps, which refused to recognize my quality. 

“T know that there were compassion and re- 
lenting felt for me, from slight indications within 
the citadel. More than once a sorrowful and 
sympathizing glance had fallen on me from some 
comely, dark face, surmounted by a hasty sun- 
beam ; more than once the green latticed shades 
of the window above me rustled, as if somebody 
was an interested spectator of my sufferings ; and 
once I detected near me the flutter of a muslin 
curtain, and caught the faintest imaginable sigh. 


“The fourth day began its course like its pre- 
decessors. I was at my post betimes ; but I re- 
member that my thoughts were much on the de- 
lights of my hill-country home, and that I longed 
for a breath of its cool mountain air. I watched 
the gathering of a light, fleecy cloud, hoping 
that it might con. ,,,> such a size and position as 
to screen me from ‘the round, red sun,’ which 
seemed to burn into my throbbing brain. My 
spirits were unusually depressed. I grew less 
sanguine of ultimate success. The mocking- 
birds on the trees seemed to jeer me. The glare 
of the sunshine on the well-swept walks and trim 
trellises of the garden seemed to sicken me. A 
sudden dimness came over my sight ; there was 
a surging, as of waves in my ears, and I sank 
back unconscious. 

“ There was an interval of many weeks before 
I knew anything of what then befell me I 
found myself at last a sick man, but most com- 
fortably cared for. My own particular servant, 
and indeed my foster brother, of a darker hue, 
was my quiet and attentive nurse. Around me 
were many familiar objects—my personal effects. 
The light food and cooling drinks which were 
brought me, were prepared as I had always been 
accustomed to have them, and savored of home. 
Iasked no questions, though as my dim recol- 
lections of the past took form, I began to be 
somewhat curious. Where could Ibe? Could 


it be that I was at home once more? How could 
I have been carried unconsciously so far? 

“ At last I was so far convalescent that I was 
permitted to sit up, supported by my pillow. I 
begged for air, and my good Scipio stepped for- 
ward and raised the curtain. The clear blue sky, 
with what languid delight I gazed into it. But 
suddenly I started from my pillow and sat up- 
right. That tree with the waving streamers of gray 
moss! Thad seen it till I knew every leaf of it. 
My heart bounded. There could be no mistake. 
I was within the citadel I had besieged. That 
was enough. I lay quietly back and asked no 
questions, waiting patiently for further devel- 
opments. One day I broke out : 

“* Now, Scipio, I want a plain, straightforward 
story from you. How came you here? 

“Well done, Massa Harry! who eber hear 
de like of dat? What Scip here for, eh? Why, 
to take care of you sick, for true; and mighty 
nigh dead you was, when Scip come down to you. 
Better go to sleep now, and try to get well; you 
might get cotch’ yet.’ 

“*No, Scip, I shall not go to sleep. I wish to 
hear the whole story.’ 

“* Well, then, Massa Harry, here goes. You 
done stay from home a long time. Who knows 
whar you was? All the word we get ‘send my 
letters to C—— ;’ ‘send my letters to C——;’ 
‘send my letters to C——.’ Mighty hot weather. 
I know right well that missus fret about you. 
Miss Winny look troubled, oneasy-like about 
her brother. I know they think you get sick. 
One day missus say to me, “ Scipio,” she say, 
“whar is your Massa Harry?” Gracious know, 
missus, not Scip ; but I gib one ’pinion—Scip 
better go and see. Whatever Massa Harry are 
doin’ of, it’s plain he are doin’ of it easy, and it 
ar’ my ’pinion dat Scip better go and help him. 
“Very well, Scip, you can go,” says missus, 
“and if he doesn’t like it, you can tell him I sent 
you about Mr. Sanborn’s offer to buy the crop.” 
So I done come; and true for me, I done find 
Massa Harry want help mighty bad. White 
folks has not berry good sense.’ 

“*Well, no matter for the small particulars. 
Yqu found me sick. What did you do” 

“*Do? Why, I done pick you up and fotch 
you into the nearest house.’ 

«You don’t mean to say that you brought me 
into this house without permission ?” 

““* Massa Harry,’ said Scipio, erecting himself 
to his full height, and throwing his right foot and 
arm into an elocutionary attitude, ‘ you know I 
can make a speech all the same as Saptrick 
Henry. ‘ Madam,” says I, “come to Old Vir- 
ginny will we ask you whar you come from, who 
you are? No, madam, we know too well what 
belong to de stranger. Our hospitable doors stand 
eber open. Old Virginny often called de land ob 
hospitality, and she deserve her own title. Come 
among my master’s kin. See if you be turned 
from de door of de Dinwiddies or de Leightons.” 
“Ha! what! Leightons and Dinwiddies,” says 
the lady, “here has been a great mistake.” I 
don’t know rightly how it was, Massa Harry, but 
you done seem all on a sudden to become kin to 
her. Ahem! you mought, may be, get to be nigh 
kin one day ; mought, you know, Massa Harry, 
and den again you moughtn't. White folks is 
mighty oncertain.’ 

“ The truth was, that Mrs. Clifton had wished 
an excuse for relenting in the severity of her pur- 
pose towards me, and she had unexpectedly 
found it in the remembrance of an old school 
friendship with my mother—Winifred Leighton. 
Had she been less prejudiced, she might have re- 
cognized my claim sooner, for the name of Harry 
Dinwiddie had been iterated in her reluctant ears. 


“T have forgiven her all that, however, since 
she has made suitable reparation for the wrongs 
she did me. She has permitted a renewal of the 
old family intimacy. She has even carried it so 
fur, as to insist that I shall annually accompany 
my beloved wife, Mrs. Lucy Dinwiddie, with 
a flock of rosy-cheeked Virginia children, to pass 
the Christmas holidays with her. I am now on 
my way to meet this requisition, and to-morrow 
I hope to meet at C—— the precious company, 
which I sent by the lower and less fatiguing 
route, under the guardianship of Scipio. Scipio 
would be deeply mortified if any of the annual 
pilgrimages should be undertaken without him 
on the carriage box. His great delight is to 
boast of his own exploits; and he is particularly 
at home in a story he tells of his Master Harry 
once taking a fancy to go deer hunting, and scar- 
ing up aright smart chance of game, but not be- 
ing able to bring it down, till ‘dat black dog Seip 
come on and help him powerful.’” 
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ALL-HALLOW EVE, KILKENNY, IRELAND. 

The animated and characteristic interior 
scene on this page, is such as only an Irish artist 
could have depicted, and we are indebted for the 
sketch to the observant eye and graphic hand of 
Mr. Edmund Fitzgerald, one who has drawn his 
inspiration from his native soil. All-Hallow 
Eve (ist of November), being between All-Souls 
and All-Saints day, is the night of all others in 
which the Irish peasantry believe that ghosts, 


VIEW OF THE PORT OF CALLAO, PERU, SOUTH AMERICA. 


witches and fairies, but especially the redoubt- 
able phoca, are so industrious in playing pranks 
on unwary travellers, and that supernatural 
events narrated by such adventurers form themes 
for gossip at many a cottage fireside for many a 
long night afterwards. On All-Hallow Eve a 
number of the younger peasantry from the adja- 
cent neighborhood assemble at the house of some 
old farmer, who in his youth had been the gay 
leader of every merry-making throughout the 


county, and still took delight in seeing others en- 
joy the sports he was no longer capable of par- 
taking. A collection being made, the merry 
party are soon supplied with plenty of eatables 
and drinkables; the scaltheen or cross-stick, 
being then suspended from the roof, and decorat- 
ed with apples and lighted candles placed alter- 
nately on its points, and, being kept twirling 
round, invites many a candidate to compete for 
the ruddy prize. As acooler to this amusement, 


[See page 182.] 


diving for money in a tub of wateris next resort- 
ed to ; and many a fair mountain nymph forsakes 
her native element for awhile and bears from be- 
neath the pellucid water the shining silver be- 
tween her teeth, which rival it in whiteness. 
Burning nuts, fortune-telling, and stories are next 
engaged in, all of which are wound up with a 
dance, until the time arrives (one o’clock) when 
the enchantment of the nightis broken, and all re- 
turn, unmolested by fay or phoca, to their homes. 


ALL-HALLOW EVE, IN KILKENNY, IRELAND. 
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Poets Corner. 


LOVE’S QUESTIONS AND REPLIES. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


I send a question to my dear 
Each morning by the lark, 
And every night the nightingale 
Brings answer ere the dark. 
The question needs no other words, 
And this is the reply— 

“I'll love thee, dearest, while I live, 
And bless thee if I die.” 


1 send a message by the rose; 

It says, Thou breMhing grace, 

Thy modest virtue, like this flower, 

Spreads fragrance round thy place.” 

The lily brings the answer meet: 
“0, thou whom I adore, 

My heart is spotless as these leaves 

And loves thee evermore.” 


LOVE. 
Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
1ts deep, impassioned gaze. 


It comes—the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity — 
In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one.—LONGFELLOW. 


THE PASTOR. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed, 

Ta> reverend champion stood. At bis control, 

Despair aud anguish fled the struggling soul: 

Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last, faltering accents whispered praise. 
GOLDSMITH. 


HOME. 
His wee bit ingle. blinkin’ bonnily. 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wife's smile, 
The lisping infant prattiing ou his knee, 
Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labor and .~ toil. 
URNS 


SLANDER. 
Curst be the verse, how well soe‘er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give virtue a scandal, innocence a fear. 
Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear!—Porr. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WIT THE READER. 


— Among the events which will ever render the present 
winter memorable is the sudden death of William H. 
Prescott, the historian. The universality and spontane- 
ity of the mourning for this loss shows how high and 
true a fame the deceased had achieved. Nor is it Amer- 
ica alone who will mourn her honored son. In Europe, 
as wellas here, the name of Prescott is a ** household 
word,”’ and from the further shore of the Atlantic will 
come back to us the echoes of our grief and eulogy. Wil- 
liam H. Prescott was not only a great writer but an ex- 
cellent man. There was a daily beauty in his life as well 
asa glory in his works; and, just as the sentences flowed 
from his pen, harmonious, well-ordered and symmetrical, 
£0 were the movements of his private life regular, beauti- 
ful and systematical in harmony with a pure and lofty 
manhood. Other writers will rise in the future of Amer- 
ica, but on all who follow, the glorious example of Pres- 
cott, both as an historian and a man, cannot fail to ex- 
ercise a powerful and felicitous influence. .....0 of the 
most amusing accounts of our city ever written by a 
foreigner was that of Padre Ruffaele Capobianco, the 
chaplain of a Neapolitan frigate, who visited this country 
in 1845, and published bis narrative on his return ‘to 
Naples. Ile says: ‘‘ Boston is a city fortified by nature 
and by art. It rises upon three most pleasant hills, one 
of which is Bunker Hill, upon the summit of which 
towers the famous monument named Bunker Ilill, erect- 
ed to commemorate the victory geined by the Americans 
over the English in 1776. It was commenced by the 
engineer O'Donnell Webiter in 1527, uader the presi- 
dency of the celebrated Lafayette, and finished in 
1843 °......Mr. Galt, the American sculptor, is at Flo- 
rence, and will soon commence his statue of Thomas 
Jefferson. In consequence of the unusual amount of 
snow on the mountains this winter, he may have some 
difficulty in obtaining a suitable block of marble at pres- 
ent. By the contract the work must be finished by Jan- 
uary let, 1861......The Ravel troupe will shortly per- 
form at the Boston Theatre. Gabriel is as active and 
amusing as ever. He has tried retirement; but the at- 
tractions of the stage have proved irresistible...... The 
Boston Artists’ Receptions at Mercantile Hall are among 
the most agreeable features of social life in Boston this 
winter. Their guests are men of letters and taste, ladies 
of intelligence and beautiful, and in examining works of 
art, listening to fine music, and discussing art-questions, 
the hours glide by like minutes. ..... Among the promi- 
nent benevolent objects of the day, we perceive the ca!l 
for the formation of a society for the amelioration of the 
condition of women with snoring husbands...... There 
is nothing like a lucid charge from a judge, and so we 
feel obliged to put the following on record, though we 
must say it seems to be pretty well mixed up...... “If 
the jury believe, from the evidence, that the plaintiff 
ani defendant were partners in the grocery, and that the 
plaintiff bought out the defendant, and gave his note for 
the interest, and the defendant paid for the note by de- 
livering to the plaintiff a cow, which he warranted * not 
breechy,’ and the warranty was broken by reason of the 
breechiness of the cow, and the plaintiff drove the cow 
back and tendered her to the defendant, but the defend- 


ant refused to receive her, and the plaintiff took her 
home again, and put a heavy yoke or poke upon her, to 
prevent her from jumping the fence, and the cow in at- 
tempting to jump the fence, by reason of the yoke or 
poke broke her neck and died; but if the jury further 
believe that the defendant's interest in the grocery was 
not worth anything, the plaintiff's note was worthless, 
and the cow good for nothing, either for milk or beef, or 
for ‘green hide,’ then the jury must find out for them- 
selves how they will decide the case—for the court, if 
she understands herself, and she thinks she does, don't 
know how such a case should be decided.”. .... . A divorce 
case is now en the legal tapis in Cincinnati between two 
parties, both young and married but three years, whose. 
disagreement arises out of a night-cap which the wife in- 
sisted upon wearing, in spite of her husband's wishes, 
tears, threats, oaths and commands....... About the 
time the first cameleopards arrived in America, a lady was 
asked by a friend, ‘‘ Have you seen the giraffes?” ** No,” 
said she, ** I don’t know them at all; they are a French 
family, I believe!”’......Capt. Travis is supposed to be 
the most expert pistol shooter in the country. A south- 
ern paper says that the other day he performed the feat 
of shooting an object of the size of a half dollar from 
each of the hands of a man, placed at ten paces from 
him, at two consecutive shots. The most surprising part 
of the performance was that a man could have been 
found to hold this small object...... The names of the 
betrothed of his imperial highness Prince Nupoleon, are 
as follows: Clotilde Marie Therese Louise. She is the 
daughter of the king of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel II. 
and the Archduchess Adele of Austria .....A person 
named John Ilartman, just from the mountain gold 
mines in Kansas, says ina letter to the Leavenworth 
Times, that he dug $3000 worth of gold in twenty-five 
days...... A car has been running on the night train be- 
tween this city and New York, for some time past, illu- 
minated with gas. During the nine hours occupied in 
the trip. only ten cents’ worth of gas was consumed, and 
the car was lightel up as brilliantly asa parlor. It was 
deemed by the passengers to be a luxurious improve- 
ment, altogether worthy of general adoption. The gas 
metre is placed underneath the car, from which pipes 
supply a jet at either end of the interior...... The other 
night a large cat, belonging to a station master on the 
Western Railroad, attempted to cross the line as an en- 
gine was passing at good speed. The cat was caught be- 
tween the spokes of one of the driving wheels, and 
whirled round while the wheel traversed thirty yards, 
when it was thrown out. Its owner went to look for it, 
but the cat stared so wildly that he dared not approach 
it. Two hours afterwards it was heard mewing at the 
front door, and when it came in it was found to be un- 
injured. Its breast and face were covered with grease 
and dirt, but the only harm that puss had experienced 
was such a combined shock and fright that it seemed 
stupid and had lost its appetite, nor would it clean it- 
aetf, 02. The Jews of New York propose to erect a tem- 
ple that will rival in extent and magnificence the Catho- 
lic Cathedral now being built in that city...... The St. 
Louis Democrat publishes an extract from a private letter 
written by Lady Havelock, in which, after referring to 
the consolation afforded her in her bereavement by the 
warm sympathy of her queen and country, she remarks: 
“ But, greatly as I have been blessed and comforted un- 
der my afiliction, I vever can sufficiently express how 
greata balm it has been to my wounded heart—how 
very great an honor—the mark of attention paid to the 
memory of my beloved husband by the great nation 
across the Atlantic! If I knew what body of sympathiz- 
ers to address, I would gladly and proudly offer them the 
grateful thanks of a sad and lonely heart—and I could 
tell them with honest truth that not one word too much 
has been said in praise of him who has now received the 
crown which will never perish.”......A man died of 
apoplexy recently, in Michigan. The next morning the 
corouer held an inquest, when the following verdict was 
returned: ‘“ Died from a visitation from one beefsteak, 
eight cold potatoes, and a fried pie.” Sensible jury, 
that......A grandson of William Penn has just expired 
af.a very advanced age, in the hospital of the benevolent 
Colston, at Bristol, Evgland...... Men, says Dr. Hall, 
who have half-a-dozen irons in the fire are not the ones 
to go crazy. It is the man of voluntary or compelled 
leisure who mopes and pines, and thinks himself into 
the mad-house or the grave. Motion is all nature's law. 
Action is man’s salvation, physical and mental. And 
yet, nive out of ten are wistfully looking forward to the 
coveted hour when they shall have leisure to do nothing, 
or somethiog. only if they feel like it—the very siren 
that has lured to death many a *‘ successful’ man. He 
only is truly wise who lays himself out to work till life's 
latest hour, and that is the man who will live the longest, 
and will live to most purpose......A noted character 
called the * Fakir of Siva,’ has entered the ministry, 
and gets a salary of 21000 a year in Iowa, having be- 
stowed on himself the degree of Doctor of Diviui- 
OF. On New Year's Day, Senator Iouston, in a fa- 
miliar conversation with a friend, announced his deter- 
mination to go to work for Texas, in the way of raising 
improved breeds of sheep. Said the old soldier: ‘ Ican 
thus enrich and do more for my State, in the few re- 
maining years of my earthly pilgrimage, than by all the 
governing or office holding that exist ”...... A large 
darning needle was recently extracted from the tongue 
of acolt ia Maine. The needle had been lost among 
some hay in the barn a few days previous to its discovery 
in the animal's tongue...... The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon is 
expected in New York for the May anniversaries. .....Mr. 
Merriam says that persons having limbs frozen by cold, 
should immerse the frozen limb in cold water, and retain 
it ia that position until the ache has ceased, and no un- 
pleasant consequence will result to the limb from the 
frost. Persons chilled with co'd should drink freely of 
cold water, and take a cold water bath, if practicable. 
Soft snow will extract frost if applied as a poultice to 
frosted flesh, while the frost is still stopping. The same 
remedy to a person struck by lightnivg is required as 
when prostrated by cold......A new edition of Audu- 
bon’s * Birds of America” is about to be issued by his 
son in monthly parts, at half the original price. .....V. L. 


Vodez, of London, has obtained a patent for placing a 
disk of fine iron wire gauze on the upper part of a chim- 
ney or glass of alamp. The edge of this disk of gauze 
is raised at its edge so as to sit on the chimney, and is 
capable of being put on and taken off freely. It is stated 
that this improvement tends to prevent the lamp from 
smoking, and at the same time improve the brightness 
of the flame. ..... The bust of Jackson was placed on its 
pedestal in Court Square, Memphis, Tenn., on the 8th of 
January, with imposing ceremonies; the military, fire- 
men, Masons and Odd-Fellows, and citizens in profession. 
Address by Andrew Ewing of Nashville. ..... A youngster 
in Portland, Me., wishing to take a ride gratis, stole a 
horse and wagon which he found standing in the street, 
but, unfortunately, the horse being in the daily habit of 
visiting the jail, made a straight wake for that institu- 
tion, and before the youngster realized his situation the 
horse landed him in the jail yard, where the keeper pro- 
vided the horse with quarters, and appropriated a spare 
cell for the use of the boy. Ifis career was a brief 
one......A medical impostor in Buffalo has been doing a 
thriving busivess lately, by pretending to be the * city 
vaccinator,” going from house to house representing that 
the small pox was dancerously prevalent, and persuad- 
ing people to be vaccinated at his hands, his fee for each 
operation being one dollar,.....Banvard, the panorama 
man, says the Home Journal, can trace his pedigree to 
Bonuivard, who was imprisoned in Chillon Castle, on 
Lake Geneva, and whose sufferings suggested to Byron 
his poem, the ** Prisoner of Chillon.”’......The governor 
of New York recommends the immediate passage of a 
bill creating a new commission to settle the boundary 
line between New York and Connecticut. 


Foreign Hutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Our recent advices from Europe still breathe a warlike 
spirit, though continental letter-writers yet hope that 
the peace of Europe will not be disturbed. The Paris 
Constitutionnel is pacific in its tone, but the movements of 
capitalists indicate that the worst is feared.—The amnes- 
ty granted by the king of Naples to certain political of- 
fenders is not so generous as was at first believed. It 
exiles them from Europe and transfers them to America. 
European despots are not afraid of agitators when three 
thousand miles of salt water lies between them.—There 
is little that is interesting in the India news, but the ac- 
counts are encouraging. The British arms are every- 
where successful, and the suppression of the rebellion 
was proceeding as rapid as the vast extent of country 
over which it has spread, aud the numbers engaged in it 
would permit.—The steam engines at Vincennes are 
busily engaged in making rifled cannon. This and other 
warlike preparations in France does not look much like 
peace.—The French garrison at Rome has been strength- 
ened by two additional regiments.—The Italian patriots 
in the various cities of Northern Italy have kept quiet of 
late awaiting events —Austria has sent about as many 
men into Italy as she can spare at present, and a vast 
quantity of the munitions of war.— Nana Sahib, the hu- 
man tiger, has taken to the jungle. It would be an ap- 
propriate fate for him to be eaten by wild beasts.—The 
Swiss are looking ahead for possible trouble in the event 
of a general European war. They have converted all 
their muskets to percussion arms. 


Warlke Rumors. 

It is said that the French emperor has ordered seventy- 
five batteries of cannon to be constructed; the arms of 
the foot chasseurs are to be perfected; the battalions of 
chasseur’ are to be raised from 400 men to 700, and the 
regiments of the line from 900 to 1350 men. At Toulon 
they are collecting all the munitions necessary for a cam- 
paign, and a squadron is gathering at Brest to hold Eng- 
land in necessary check. A camp of embarkation is or- 
ganizing in Algeria, and at the ministry of war they are 
examining pans for two camps on the frontiers of the 
Alps and Switzerland. There is talk also of special or- 
ders to the artillery to hold themselves in readiness, and 
of the Mediterranean steamship companies to be ready 
to furnish all their vess.ls for transports at a moment's 
warning. 


Music in London. 

The London papers state that Lumley will open Ifer 
Majesty's Theatre at the usual time. The manager of 
Drury Lane is also occupied in forming an Italian com- 
pany; and Mr. Gye commences a campaign in April, so 
that during the approaching season there will be three 
Italian operas in full blast in the metropolis. At St. 
James Theatre—transformed now into the Opera Comique 
—Auber’s gay and brilliant opera, * The Crown Dia- 
monds,’* has been successful in both its production and 
attraction. A new tenor, M. Berger, as the hero, is pro- 
nounced a “ handsome, gentlemanly-looking man, and 
good actor,” but no singer. M‘He. Celine Mathien and 
Madame Faure, the latter as the disguised queen, are 
said to possess fine acting and singing quilities. 


New Works in London. 

The followeng forthcoming books are announced in 
London: Liberty, by John Stuart Mill, which is looked 
for with intense interest by the disciples of Bentham ; 
Extracts from the Works of Jean Paul Richter, selected 
and translated by Lady Chatterton; and a work of Dr. 
Vaughan, to be entitled Revolutions in English Iistory, 
the first volume of which will be ‘* Revolutions of Race.” 
Another work by Harriet Martineau, entitled The En- 
dowed Schools of Ireland; a book of travels, From Ilong 
Kong to Manilla; and on the same subject, Indian Scenes 
and characters, sketched “from life,’ by Prince Alexis 
Lolty 


Going to Court. 

A number of American ladies have lately been pre- 
sented to the emperor and empress of France, and we 
ure pleased to learn that they are much admired for their 
beauty, bearing and grace. But this going to court isa 
somewhat expensive amusement, for a lady's court dress 
cannot be purchased short of 700 dollars. 


Cavaignac’s Widow. 

The widow of General Cavaignac has just given a proof 
of delicacy which is worthy of herself and of the man 
whose name she bears so nobly. She has returned her 
dowry of $100,000 to her father, Mr. James Odier, who 
was threatened with bankruptcy. By a strange vicissi- 
tude the lady whose pecuniary position seemed to enrich 
her husband, now lives wholly on the patrimony left by 
the latter, who a short time before his death had inher- 
ited 6000 dollars a year. 


A grand Prcject. 

A Frenchman has suggested to the Czar Alexander the 
idea of uniting the rivers Don and Wolga by a canal a 
few leagues in length, which would allow ships sailing 
from the Black Sea to go directly into the Caspian Sea 
and into the Gulf of Metvoy, whence a railroad might 
lead to Teheran, thence to Ispahan, thence by the Per- 
sian Gulf to India, without being obliged to double the 
Cape of Good ILope. 

Attempt at Suicide. 

A boy only seven years of age, residing in Paris, hay- 
ing been threatened with a whipping by his mother, 
ascended to the sixth story of her house, and after some 
hesitation, threw himself out head foremost. Ile fell on 
his feet, and only fractured his ankles. *‘ Pretty wicious 
that for a boy of seven!” as old Squeers says, but then 
French boys mustn't be judged by the general standard. 


Death of an American. 

Bayard Van Rensselaer, second son of Gen. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer of Albany, and son-in-law of the great 
lawyer, Marcus T. Reynolds, died recently at Pau, in the 
south of France, whither he had gone, with his family, 
for the benefit of his health. His disease was rapid con- 
sumption. He was at one time in Col. Train’s counting- 
room in Boston. 


The ‘ Scouring of the White Horse.” 

The London journals speak in terms of high praise of 
the hearty life about the new volume called * Scouring 
of the White Horse.” The Saturday Review says: “ the 
execution is excellent. Like ‘ Tom Brown's School Days,* 
the ‘ White Horse’ gives the readera feeling of grati- 
tude and personal esteem toward the author.” 


M’lle, Rosa Bonheur. 

This famous painter of animals was lately present ata 
ministerial reception in Paris in her capacity of direct- 
ress of the free drawing-school for young persons. She 
did not render herself conspicuous by her dress. Crino- 
line is unknown to her, and it is hard to say how she 
keeps her bonnet on her close-cut hair. 


Byron’s Works, 

Mr. John Murray, the publisher, who holds the copy- 
right of the works of Lord Byron, is about to publish a 
complete people's edition. The first part will soon be 
out, and will contain * Childe Harold” complete, with 
notes, biographical and critical, and choice steel en- 
gravings. 

Suez Canal, 

The first name on the list of subscribers to this vast 
project is that of Prince Jerome Napoleon, and next 
comes Mohammed Saib, vice-roy of Egypt. The Count 
de Chambord and the Duke de Montpensier are also on 
the list. 

Naples. 

The king of Naples used the occasion of the marriage 
of his son with a Bavarian princess tc commute to exile 
the penalties of sixty-one political prisoners, among 
whom are the celebrated patriots Poerio and Settembrini. 


The Tomb of Napoleon I, 

It has been decided to translate the ashes of Napoleon 
I., now at the Hotel des Invalides, Paris, to a vault un- 
der the Cathedral of St. Denis, on the Sth of May, the 
next anniversary of the death the great French emperor. 


Madame Ristori. 

The prohibition against this famous actress's playing in 
Naples has been withdrawn. It is said Ristori is worth 
nearly two millions. When her property has reached 
this sum exactly, she will retire from the stage. 


Madame Persiani. 

The celebrated Madame Persiani is understood to have 
withdrawn from public life, and intends establishing her- 
self in Paris, there to train pupils. 


Oil from Raisin Stones. 

Excellent oil has been made in Europe lately from the 
stones of raisins. It burns well in almost any kind of* 
lamp. 

Austria, 

Austria has thrown 150.000 armed men into Lombardy 

to bow her unfortunate inhabitants under the iron yoke. 


The Roman Railroad. 
The entrance of the first locomotive into Rome in the 
month of January excited universal enthusiasm. 


> 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Drawixe-Room Dances. Boston: Hubbard W. 

Swett, 128 Washington Street. 

This is the best work of the kind we have yet seen. It 
is a quarto illustrated publication, containing all the 
popular and fashiovable quadrilles. cotillovs, fancy 
dances, etc., with the music arranged for the piano forte, 
and the figures and calls for the different changes. The 
work appears to be specially adapted fer rocial evening 
parties, The price is only cne dollar. 


Araco’s Brooraruies. Second series. Boston: Ticknor 

& Fields. 1559. 

We noticed the other day the first scries of these inter- 
esting biographies by Frangois Arago of the French In- 
stitute. ‘he great men of science sketched in the vol- 
ume before us are Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas 
Young and James Watt. 


Lire oF Doveras Ry his son BLancHaRD JER- 
Boston: Tickuor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 450. 
1859. 

This biography possesses intense interest, and is ad- 
mirably executed. All the literary men of London who 
knew and loved Jerrold have aided his eon in the prepar- 
ation of the work, and the result is the most readable 
book of the season. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS — One page | of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements The im- 
mense circulation of the Picrortat forms a vehicle of ad- 
vertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the PictortaL 
as an advertising medium is. that it is preserved, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
placed on the insite of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

iG Terms FOR ADVERTISING — Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 

edition occupies fourteen days in printing Address 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street. Stf. 


REMOVED. 


I. M. SINGER: & CO. 
ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public 

1 » generally, that they have leased the Store No. 69 
Hanover Street, corner of Elm, directly under their for- 
mer office, where they are now prepared to exhibit their 
numerous MactLines to all who favor us withacall We 
call the attention of all who are in search of Machines 
for family use, to call and examine our letter A machine, 
which is of an entire new construction throughout; for 
neatness, durability and speed it cannot be surpassed; in 
short, it takes the palm off all others in the world. The 
great ‘centre of attraction now is our new salesroom, the 
public will come where they are received with attention 

Don't forget the number, 69 Hanover Street, corner of 
directly opposite the American ILouse. 

1. M. SINGER & CO, 


4w 9 B. TROTT, Agent. 


Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


TRIED AND APPROVED BY AN UNPRECEDENTED SALB OF 
over THIRTY years’ STANDING. 

Rev. Da. LYMAN BEECHER, New York (late Boston), 
formerly President of Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio, 
writes 

**Gentlemen,—I have used the Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam myseif with benefic in Catarrhal Colds and 
Uoughs, and have known it to be used with good effects 
in the early stages of Pulmonary Affections in families 
around me.” 

Inquire for the article by its wHoLe NAME. 

“ VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 


Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO.. Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston. Mass., and sold by Apothecaries 
and Country Merchants generally. Price, large size. $1; 
small size, 50 cents. lidw3m. 9 


BY THE AUTHOR OF JOHN HALIFAX. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
ALICE LEARMONT: 


—0R,— 

A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

BY 

MISS MULOCH, 

AUTHOR OF * JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
12mo. Clicth. Price, 75 cents. 

MAYHEW & BAKER, Publishers, 
9 No. 208 Washington Street. 


$2 50 EDSON’S IMPROVED 

self-Adjustable Noiseless 
CARPET SWEEPER, 

with the Patent Wheel, which will not wear out the Car- 


pet. For sale at all the Carpet and Llouse Furnisuing 
Scores in Boston, and by 


H. 8. CHAPMAN & Co, 
Manufacturers, 
__ No. w ater Street. 


7 E have the pleasure to announce that we publish 


lm 9 


é 


HILLARD'S FIRST PRIMARY READER. 


Designed to accompany the Series of Reading Books 
compiled by Hon George 8. Hillard. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and is illustrated with eighty 
eugravings by Andrew, from original designs by Billings. 


HICKLING, SWAN & BREWER, 
jan3l 2w 9 138 Washington Boston, 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. 
VYVPES for Letter Press Printing of every variety, 
with whatever else may be required from a GENE- 
Kal DEPOS[TORY OF PRINTING MACERIALS, for 
sale at the lowest standard of prices, for cush or approved 
credit, by 
PHELPS & DALTON, 
No. 52 Washington St., Boston. 
0G The well known and highly appreciated hard- 
metal Scotch-cut letter, PECULIAR TO THIS FOUNDRY, ia 
coustantly gaining favor with Printers and Publishers 
(G7 ELECTROLYPING.—-Cut-work of all kinds, News- 
paper Headings, ete , copied by this beautiful process, in 


& Superior manner and at low rates, eowSt 9 

» 1 ~(\—Will pay for One Year's Board and Tuition in 
e OU the English Depsrtment of the Flushing Fe- 
male College. at Flushing. L. 1. Address 

eowdt. 9 Rev. WILLIAM HH. GILDER, A. M. 


VERGREEN NURSERY, WOODBURY, N. J. 
Catalogue and Priced List, address 
2w DAVID J. GRISCOM, Proprietor. 


EADING FOR THE MILLION !—We will send 
for a whole year, to any person who forwards us S38, 
Buiouw's Pictornal, an elegant first class illustrated weekly, 
and Baltou'’s Dodar Monthly, choicely ornamented with 
eugravings, and one hundred pages of original reading in 
exch number! This offer has never been equalled in the 
wl! Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22W inter: Street. th _Pubhishe Boston, Mass. 
| E BILITY AND IRRITABILITY — physical 
JF and mental—its CURE without Cordials,” Cura- 
tive (?) Instruments,” or ** Rings,’ ete. With stamp 
euclosed, address, in perfict confidence, your friend, a 
former sufferer, merely superse thing Box 176, Charles- 
town, Maas. 4t. 


BOOKS, PLAYS, PERLODICALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


HUBBARD W. SWETT. 
128 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 7 4t. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
is for sale everywh:>re for rour CENTS per copy. It is the 
best misce laneous weekly journal in the country. En- 
TiRELY ORIGINAL. $2 per anoum 
M M. BALLOU, hae Mass. 
Ne. 22 Winter Street. 


M ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
BE. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR.N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to examive my specimens, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 

E A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices on all jobs exceeding $20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, and call at 149 8-2 Washington 
St., Boston, directly opposite the Old South Church. 


6m. 
FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™ 
VITA, 


A SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 
extracts, requiring only to be known and used to 
become the first resort in cases of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 


Unlike other preparations offered to the public. it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe and lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminias- 
tered in large and pauseous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimonials of the highest character prove its effica- 
cy. Many eminent physicians are using it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price $2 per bottle, trial bottles $1. Sent by mail to 
any part of the country, free from postage. 

F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent. at Weeks & Potter's, 154 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and for sale by all 
apothecaries. 


Certificate of Dr. A. A. Haves, in reference to the une- 
qualled virtues of this great discovery. 

‘This preparation, by chemical analysis, was proved to 
be free from opium or any of its compounds; nor were 
any of the alkaloids present. It does not contain any 
mercurial substance. but consists wholly of volatile, 
diffusible agents, which afford vapors freely at a moder- 
ate temperature. Most of the substances present are 
officinally used in alleviating pulmonary disease; but the 
device by which they are combined is new and original, 
and adapts the compound to inhalation, or other modes 
of administration. Respectfully, 

A. A. HAYES, M. D. ’, State Assayer. 

16 Boylston St., Boston, Dee. 19, 1857. 


The following testimonial is from a well known physician 
in Maine, dated 
Pirrston, Me.. May 24, 1858. 
Mr. F. J. LAForme—Dear Sir,—I have administered 
** Fousel’s Pabulum Vita” in three cases of Lung Affec- 
tions, which I considered hopeless under any ordinary 
treatment, and with happy results; I feel confident that 
as soon as it is used among physicians, Cod Liver Oil 
will become obsolete. (Signed), 
JOUN DOW, M. D. 


Testimonial from the Sisters of Charity of the St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphan Asylum in this city. 
Boston, July 31, 1858. 
“To Mr. F. J. LaForme, Agent.—The Sisters are 
happy to state that having used Fousel’s Pabulum Vite 
they have found it efticacious in several instances for bad 
coughs and colds.” 
2w. Sian ED BY THE Sisters or CHaRity. 


ARTISTS? MATERIALS. 
undersigned having at their establishment, 


Nos. 61 & 63 Union Street, 
(CORNBR OF HANOVER,) 
the most complete assortment of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
ever displayed in this city before. offer the gante at whole- 
sale and retail. 

This assortment comprises every shade of color, either 
dry or in oil. All kiuds of Crayons, Brushes, Varnishes, 
ete., in fact, all articles used in Oil, Grecian or Oriental 
Painting. Having the experience of many years in this 
business, 


Messrs. WHEELER & Co. 
flatter themselves that they are enabled to manufacture 
and import 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 

at as low cost as any other parties in the country, and 
respectfully solicit the attention of those purchasing. 
Orders by mail or express from the country will receive 
prompt attention. 

Those wishing catalogues of our articles can obtain 
the same by forwarding théir address to 

MESSRS. A. WHEELER «& CO., 
(Jounson’s Biock,) 
7 6t. 


G1 & 63 Union Street. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, ART, AND POLITICS. 
BEGINNING OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


The general approbation of the intelligent reading 
public, and the increasing circulation of this Magazine, 
furnish the conductors with ample proof that its aims 
are appreciated, and that it has met an acknowledged 
want. The general features which have given Tug Art- 
LANTIC its popularity hitherto will be carefully preserved 
and new attractions will be added from time to time. 

The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that 
Minister's Wooina,” a serial story by 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


(begun in the December number), will be continued 
through the present volume. It is not necessary to be- 
speak the public attention furan author so universally 
known and appreciated. The scene of the novel is laid 
in New England, at the period immediately following the 
Revolution, in which the author will have full oppor- 
tunity for the display of ber varied powers. 

The pages of the ATLANTIC are stereotyped, and back 
numbers can be supplied. 

Teams —Three dollars per annum, or twenty-five 
cents a number. Upon the receipt of the subscription 
price, the Publishers will mail the work to any part of 
the United States, prepaid. Subscriptions may begin 
with either the first or any subsequent number. 


CLUBS. 

For Ten Dollars the Publishers will eend five copies of 
the ATLantic for one year, the subscribers to pay their 
own postage. 

Clergymeu, Teachers, and Postmasters will receive the 
work for Two Dollars a year. 

jooksellers aad Newsmen will obtain the terms by the 
hundred, ete , upon application to the Publishers 
PILILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 


9 13 Winter Street, Boston. 


The Human Eair.—Ilow many persons abuse 
this delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with 
alcoholic washes and plastering it with grease, which has 
no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Burnett's 
Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its fulling off, and promoting its healthy growth. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burrett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 


(>> A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., for dressing 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness it is without 
an equal. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half pint bo'tle. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, Jury 19, 1857. 
Messrs. J. Burnett Co.—I cannot refuse to 
state the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of 
your excellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine. ) 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
became gradually more.and more inflamed, so that Icould 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had 
shown your process of purifying the Oil, I commenced its 
use the last week in June. The first application allayed 
the itching and irritation; in three or four days the red- 
ness and tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased to fall, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair I trust that 
others, similarly afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
remedy. Yours, very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE. 


Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 
0G> A single applicatioh renders the hair (no matter 


how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is 
c ded by all who have used it to be the best and cheap- 


REASONS WHY 
The Double-Runneor Skates 


AVE the advantages over the Single-Runner, are 
these: 
Ist. 1t gives confidence to the learner at once. 
2d. It gives a more graceful and fascinating movement 
to the skater. 
3d. It will skate faster than the single-runner. 
4th. It can be used as long again without fatigue or 
pain to the ankle. 
5th. Owing to the build of the skate and arrangement 
of the tackle, it is not binding to the foot, and does not 
prevent the free circulation of the blood. 
6th. Persons having teuder feet can use them with 
great pleasure and ease. 
7th. It can be used by those who have given up skat- 
ing and wish to resume the pleasure without neal of 
breaking their limbs. 
Sold only by the Patentee’s Agent. 
A. 8. JORDAN, 
8 2Qw ashington Sti Street. 


\ ORTH THINKING | Ov.—Many of our readers 

and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
vevient for use and ornamental to your apartments, you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, Or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 
an extremely trifling cost. 


No. 22 Winter Street. 


“JOR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 
I sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 
what engraving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, aud the price at ounce given. Stf. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
7 tf. 


est Hair Dressing in the World. 
Prepared by JOSEPIL BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, Which isso com- 
mon now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use cf 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same time, 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single applica- 
tion will render it soft and glossy for several days 8 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
No. 34 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 


Wedding Stationery of all kinds constantly on hand, 
and Cards printed at the shortest notice. 
Orders from the country promptly answered. 4t-8 


E ART DRAWING PENCILS—Compcsed of 
fine Cumberland powder, manufactured on a new 
principle in an entire piece of lead, without the slightest 
variation throughout. They stand a firm point and are 
easy of erasure. Manufactured by De La Rue & Co., 
London, and for sale by THOMAS GROOM & CO. Sta- 


? tioners, 82 State Street. 


\ J ANTED,— Agents in every county in the United 
States and Canadas to sell by subscription the very 
best books published. A small capital only is required, 
and large profits can be made For full particulars ad- 
dress LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
Ow 9 224 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR, PROTECTED 


SOLUTION OF PROTOXIDE OF IRON COMBINED, 


Having successfully passed the ordeal to which new dis- 
coveries in the Materia Medica are subjected, is 
now received as an established medicine. 


ITS EFFICACY IN CURING 
DYSPEPSIA, 
Affections of the Liver, Dropsy, Seeniata, 
Bronchitis and Consumptive Tendencies, 
Disordered State of the Blood, 
Boils, Scurvy, the prostrat- 
ing effects of Lead 
or Mercury, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A 
TONIC AND ALTERATIVE MEDICINF, 
IS BEYOND QUESTION. 


The proofs of its efficacy are so nu- 
merous. so well authenticated, and of 
such peculiar character, that sufferers 
cannot reasonably hesitate to receive 
the proffered ail. 

The Peruvian Syrup does not profess 
to be a cure-all, but its range is exten- 
sive, because many diseases. apparently 
unlike, ure intimately related, and proceeding from one 
cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides a 
cure, is precisely that which has so often baftled the 
highest order of medical skill. The facts are tangible, 
the witnesses accessible. and the safety and efficacy of the 
Syrup incontrovertible. 

Those who may wish for an opinion from disinterested 
persons respecting the character of the Syrup, cannot 
fui) to be satisfied with the following, among numerous 
testimonials, in the hands of the Agents. The tigua- 
tures are those of gentlemen well known in the commu- 
nity, and cf the highest respectability. 


CARD. 


The undersigned having experienced the beneficial ef- 
fects of the * Peruvian Syrup,” do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own experience, as well as from the testimo- 
ny of others, Whose intelligence and integrity are alto- 
gether unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy 
in cases of Incipient Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial 
Passages, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia, 
etc. Indeed its effects would be incredible, but from the 
high character of those who have witnessed them, and 
have volunteered their testimony, as we do ours, to its 
restorative power. 


Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, THOMAS C. AMORY, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER HARV 

8. H. KENDALL, M.D., JAMES C. DUN 

SAMUEL MAY, Rey. THOS. W HITTEMORE. 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 

It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide 
of Iron is lost by even a very brief exposure to air, and 
that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Jron, with- 
out further oxidation, has been deemed impossible. 

In the Peruvian Sy rup, this desirable point is attained 
by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE UNKNOWN; and this 
solution may replace all the proto carbonates citrates, 
and tartrates of the Materia ee 

A. HAYES, M. D., 
Assayer to ihe State of Massachusetts. 
16 Boylston Street, Boston. 


SOLD BY 
N. L. CLARK & Co., Proprietors, 
No. 5 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 
RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 9 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
a. REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favo:able opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
ey in relieving, healing acd curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Covcus, Cotps, INFLUENZA, SorE 
THROAT, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, Broncuitis, WHooP- 
ING CouGu, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its iufluence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and gencral use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale every where. 7 3m. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 

—aND— 
COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Strect. 

OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARKANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


JUSEPH W. DAVIS, 
8. 2w. 25 State Street, Boston. 


HOWE’S BALL-ROOM HAND-BOOK. 

800 Dances, Calls for Cotillons, Etiquette, ete. 37 cents. 
HOWE’S DRAWING-ROOM DANCES, 
Music and Calls for 130 Quadrilles, Cotillons, Waltzes, 

ete. $100. Free by mail. 
HUBBARD W. SWE 
128 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


SAWYER’S NEW TESTAMENT. 


J ke EDITIONS of 1000 copies each, making in all 
10,000 volumes of this valuable work have been 


ITT, 
7 at. 


printed. Price, $1 00. 
JOHN BP. SJEWETT & Co., Publishers, 
7 3t. NO. 


20 WASHINGTON ST.. BOSTON. 


Something New.----Agents Wanted. 
USINESS houorable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 
) $18 to $30. Small capital required. No ‘* hum- 
bug.” For particulars enclose stamp. and address 
7 A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow, N. H. 


F YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT, send at once for Mr. 

SEARS’ CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Pab- 
lications are considered among the mort saleable. Ad- 
dress, postpaid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William 
Street. New York. 8 4t. 
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THE YAK, OR THIBET OX. 

The favor with which our Natural History il- 
lustrations have been received, has induced us 
to devote this page to delineations of animals 
not generally known in this country. The Yak, 
or Thibet ox, a wild-looking animal, in wonder 
fully adapted to the country in which he is found, 
and adds greatly to the comfort of the inhabitants 
of those inhospitable regions. The yak is used 
chiefly for carrying loads, as he is too intractable 
for the plough; but he is sometimes mounted, 


AAG 


THE YAK, OR 


and carries his rider, slowly but surely, over the 
terrific passes, stewed with huge masses of rock, 
sometimes rising as high as 20,000 feet, which 
connect the various provinces in this barren and 
frightful country. The cow is kept only for 
milk. Hybrids with the common species are 
much used for the plough, and also for carrying 
loads, as they are much more tractable than the 
yak, and quite as strong. The cow of this va- 
riety yields much more milk than the yak cow, 
and of a much richer quality. The milk is used 


THIBET OX. 


chiefly for butter, of which almost every Ladaki 
consumes a certain quantity daily in his tea, in 
the same way as milk is used in our land. The 
hair of both the yak and the hybrid, called the 
dso, is cut annually and made into cloth.—The 
Guzerat oxen represented below, are animals that 
enjoy a high pon pe over the continent of 
India for strength and speed, and are much used 
by the wealthy natives for the stately cars which 
convey their families, concealed from every eye 
by the jealous purdah. The carriages are ex- 


EAST INDIAN GUZERAT OXEN, WITH THEIR DRIVER. 


ceedingly tasteful in their decorations, with their 
canopies of red cloth, surmounted by a silver 
spike, the curtains fancifully ornamented, and 
little lattices cut for the fair occupants to look 
from without being seen. The pole which ter- 
minates ina cross bar or yoke, is of brass wire, 
forming a long cage something like an eel-pot 
in shape, the body of the vehicle is ornamented 
with brass and ivory, and the wheels have crescent- 
shaped pieces of wood fixed over the axle. These 
oxen travel 25 or 30 miles in a night. 
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